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LITERATU BRB. 


PASSING THE ICEBERGS. 


BY T. B. READ. 


A fearless shape of brave device, , 
Our vesse! drives through mist and rain, 
Between the floating fleets of ice— 
The natives of the northern main. 

















These arctic ventures, blindly hurled, 
The proofs of Nature’s olden force,— 

Like fragments of a crystal world 
Long shattered from its skiey course. 


_e These are the buccaneers that fright 
The middle sea with dream of wrecks, 
And freeze the south winds in their flight, 
And chain the Gulf-stream to their decks. 


At every dragon prow and helm 
There stands some Viking as of yore ; 
Grim heroes from the boreal realm 
Where Odin rules the spectral shore. 


And oft beneath the sun or moon 
Their swiftand eager falchions glow— 
While, like a storm-vexed wind, the rune 
Comes chafing through some beard of snow. 


And when the far North flashes up 
With fires of mingled red and gold, 

They know that many a blazing cup 
Is brimming to the absent bold. 


Up signal there, and let us hail 
Yon looming phantom as we pass !—— 
Note all her fashion, hull and sail, 
Within the compass of your glass. 


See at her mast the steadfast glow 
Of that one star of Odin’s throne ; 

Up with our flag, and let us show 
The Constellation on our own. 


And speak her well ; for she might say, 
Iffrom her heart the wordscould thaw, 

Great news from some far frozen bay, 
Or the remotest Exquimaux. 


—_ tell of channels yet untold, 
hat sweep the Pole from sea to sea ; 
Of lands which God designs to hold 

A mighty people yet to be :— 


Of wonders which alone prevail 

Where day and darkness dimly meet ;— ’ 
Of all which spreads the arctic sail ; 

Ot Franklin and his venturous fleet ; 


How, haply, at some glorious goal 
His anchor holds—his sails are furled ; 
That fame has named him on her scroll, 
“ Columbus of the Polar World.” 


Or how, his ploughing barques wedge on 
Through splintering fields, with battered ‘shares, 
Lit only by that spectral dawn, 
The mask that mockiag darkness wears ;— 


Or how o’er embers black and few, 
The last of shivered masts and spars, 
He sits amid his frosen crew 
In council with the norland stars. 


No answer—but the sullen flow 
Of ocean heaving long and vast ;— 
An argosy of ice and snow, 
The voiceless North swings proudly past. 





SONNET. ° 
TO MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSE, ESQ. 


Oh Titmarsh, Thackeray or De La Pluche, . 
Jeames, Chawls, or dear, delightful Mr. Brown, 
Wielding the anthor’s pen or artist’s brush, 
r lecturing in some provincial town ; 
All hail! King Satirist without a crown 
But still of shillings fortunately flush , 
And able quite to “ go it with a rush’— 
(Don’t treat this pretty sonnet with a frown ) 
If jn your tour from Boston to the South 
From Athens to Beeotia, youshould see 
Some “ swells” and “ snobs” of very high degree 
Have mercy on them ; let your fearful mouth 
Not crunch them, like so many luckless snails. 
Oh lion with a large supply of tales! ‘ 


Southern Literary Messenger. 





GABRIEL’S MARRIAGE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FiRst, 


One night, during the period of the first French Re i 
of Francois Sarzeau, a fisherman of Brittany, were all ee — 
ing at an unusually late hour in their cottage on the peninsula of Quiberon 
Francois had gone out in his boat that evening, as usual, to fish Shortl ; 
after his departure, the wind had risen, the clouds had gathered ; and he 
storm, which had been threatening at intervals throughout the whole da 
burst forth furiously about nine o’clock. It was now eleven: and the 
raging of the wind over the barren, heathy peninsula still seemed to in- 
crease with each fresh blast that tore its way out upon the open sea; the 
crashing of the waves on the beach was awful to hear ; the dreary biack- 
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ness of the sky terrible to behold. The longer they listened to the storm, 
the oftener they looked out at it, the fainter grew the hopes which the 
fisherman’s family still strove to cherish for the safety of Francois Sarzeau 
and of his younger son who had gone with him in the boat. 

There was something impressive in the simplicity of the scene that was 
now ing within the cottage. On one side of the great rugged black 
fire-place crouched two little girls ; the younger half asleep, with her head 
in her sister’s lap. These were the daughtersof the fisherman ; and op- 
posite to them sat their eldest brother, Gabriel. His right arm had been 
badly wounded in a recent encounter at the national game of the Soule, 
a sport resembling our English football ; but played on both sides in such 
savage earnest by the people of Brittany as to end always in bloodshed. 
often in mutilation, sometimes even in loss of life. On the same bench 
with Gabriel sat his betrothed wife—a girl of eighteen—clothed in the 
plain, almost monastic black and white costume of her native district. 
She was the daughter of a small farmer living atsome little distance from 
the coast. Between the groups formed on either side of the fire-place, the 
vacant space was occupied by the foot of a truckle bed. In this bed lay a 
very old man, the father of Francois Sarzeau. His haggard face was 


covered with deep wrinkles ; his long white hair flowed over the coarse | v 


lump of sacking which served him for a pillow, and his light grey eyes 
wandered incessantly, with a strange expression of terror and suspicion, 
from person to person, and from object to object, in all parts of the room. 
Every time when the wind and sea whistled and roared at their loudest, he 
muttered to himself and tossed his hands fretfully on his wretched cover- 
lid. On these occasions, his eyes always fixed themselves intently on a- 
little delf image of the Virgin placed in a niche over the fire-place. When- 
ever they saw him look in this direction Gabriel and the young girl shud- 
dered and crossed themselves ; and even the child who still kept awake 
imitated their example. There was one bond of feeling at least between 
the old man and his grandchildren, which connected his age and their 
youth unnaturally and closely together. This feeling was reverence for 
the superstitions which had been handed down to them by their ancestors 
from centuries and centuries back, as far even as the age of the Druids. 
The spirit-warnings of disaster and death which the old man heard in the 
wailing of the wind, in the crashing of the waves, in the dreary monoto- 
nous rattling of the casement, the young man and his affianced wife and the 
little child who cowered by the fire-side, heard too. All differences in sex, 
in temperament, in years, Superstition was strong enough to strike down 
to its own dread level, in the fisherman’s cottage, on that stormy 
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night. 

‘Besides the benches by the fire-side and the bed, the only of farni- 
ture in the room was a coarse wooden table, with a loaf of black bread, a 
knife, and a pitcher of cider placed on it. Old nets, coils of rope, tattered 
sails, hung about the walls and over the wooden partition which se ted 
the room into two compartment’ Wisps of straw and ears of barley 
drooped down through the rotten rafters and gaping boards that made the 
floor of the granary above. 

These different objects and the persons in the cottage, who composed 
the a surviving members of the fisherman’s family, were strangely and 
wildly lit up by the blaze of the fire and by the still brighter plere of a 
resin torch stuck into a block of wood in the chimney corner. The red and 
yellow light played full on the weird face of the old man as he lay opposite 
to it, and glanced fitfully on the figures of Rose, Gabriel, and the two 
children ; the great gloomy shadows rose and fell, and grew and 
lessened in bulk about the walls like visions of darkness, animated by a 
supernatural spectre-life, while the dense obscurity outside spreading 
fore the curtainless window seemed as a wall of solid darkness that had 
closed in for ever around the fisherman’s house. The night-scene within the 
— was almost as wild and as dreary to lookeupon as the night scene 
without. . 

For a long time the different persons in the room sat together without 
speaking, even without looking at each other. At last, the girl turned and 
whispered something into Gabriel’s ear. 

“Rose what were you saying to Gabriel?” asked the child opposite, 
seizing the opportunity of breaking the desolate silence—doubly desolate 
at her age--which was preserved by all around her. 

“T was telling him,” answered Rose simply, “ that it was time to chan 
the bandages on his arm ; and I also said to him, what I have often said 
before, that he must never play at that terrible game of the Soule again.” 

The old man had been looking intently at Rose and his grandchild as 
they spoke. His harsh, hollow voice mingled with the last soft tones of 
the young girl, repeating over and over again the same terrible words ; 


.| Drowned ! drowned ! Son and grandson, both drowned! both drowned. 


“Hush! Grandfather,” said Gabriel, “we must not loose all hope of 
them yet. God and the Blessed Virgin protect them!” He looked at the 
little delf image, and crossed himself ; the others imitated him, except the 
old man. He still tossed his hands over the coverlid, and still repeated 
“ Drowned! drowned !” 

“Oh that accursed Soule!” groaned the young man. “ But for this 
wound I should have been with my father. The poor boy’s life might at 
least have been saved ; for we should then have left him here.” 

“ Silence!’ exclaimed the harsh voice from the bed. “The wail of 
dying men rises louder than the loud sea ; the devil’s psalm-singing roars 
higher than the roaring wind! Be silent and listen! Francois drowned! 
Pierre drowned! Hark! Hark!” 

__ A terrific blast of wind burst over the house, as he spoke, shalsing it to 
its centre, overpowering all other sounds, even to the deafening crash of 
the waves. The slumbering child awoke, and uttered a scream of fear. 
Rose, who had been kneeling before her lover binding the fresh bandages 
on his wounded arm, pasued in her occupation, trembling from head to 
foot. Gabriel looked towards the window : his experience told him what 
must be the hurricane fury of that blast of wind out at sea, and he sighed 
bitterly as he murmured to himself“ God held them both—man’s help will 
be as nothing to fhem now!” 

: * mang !” cried the voice from the bed in altered tones—very faint and 
rembling. 

He did not hear, or did not attend to the old man. He was trying to 
sooth and encourage the trembling girl at his feet. ‘ Don’t be frightened, 
love,” he said, kissing her very genth and tenderly on the forehead. “ You 
are as safe here as anywhere. Was [ not right in saying that it would be 
madness to attempt taking you back to the farm-house this evening? You 
yan yore in that room, Rose, when you are tired—you can, sleep with the 

0 girls. 

" Enbriel | brother Gabriel!” cried one of the children. 
grandfather !”” 

Gabriel ran to the bedside. The old man had raised himself into a sit- 
ting position ; his eyes were dilated, his whole face was rigid with terror, 
his hands were stretched out convulsively towards his grandson. “The 
White Women!” he screamed. “The White Women ; the grave-diggers of 
the drowned are out on the sea!’ The children, with cries of terror, flung 
themselves into Rose’s arms ; even Gabriel uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror, and started back from the bedside. Still the old man reiterated, 
“The White Women! The White Women! Open the door, Gabriel! look 
out westward. where the ebb tide has left the sand dry. You'll see them 
bright as lightning in the darkness, mighty as the angelsin stature, sweep- 
ing like the wind over the sea,in their long white garments, with their 
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white hair trailing far behind them! Open the door, Gabriel! You'll 
see them stop and hover over the place where your father and your brother 
have been drowned ; you’ll see them come on till they reach the sand ; 
you'll see them dig in it with their naked feet, and beckon awfully to the 
raging sea to give up its dead. Open the door, Gabriel—or though it 
should be the death of me, I will get up and open it myself!” 

Gabriel’s face whitened even to his lips, but he made a sign that he 
would obey. It required the exertion of his whole strength to keep the 
door open against the wind, while he looked out. 

“Do you see them, grandson Gabriel? Speak the truth, and tell me if 
you see them,” cried the old man. 

“T see nothing but darkness—pitch darkness,”’ answered Gabriel, let- 
ting the door close again. 

“ Ah! woe! woe!” groaned his grandfather, sinking back exhausted 
on the pillow. “Darkness to you; but bright as lightning to the eyes 
that are allowed to see them. Drowned! drowned ! Pray for their souls, 
Gabriel—J see the White Women even where I lie, and dare not pray for 
them. Son and grandson drowned! both drowned!” 

The young man went back to Rose and the children. . “ Grandfather is 

il ght,” he whispered, “ You had better all go into the bedroom, 
and leave me alone to watch by him.” 

They rose as he spoke, crossed themselves before the image of the Vir- 
gin, k him one by one, and without uttering a word, softly entered 
the little room on the other side of the partition. Gabriel looked at his 
grandfather, and saw that he lay quiet now, with his eyes closed as if he 
were already dropping asleep. The young man then heaped some fresh 
logs on the fire, and sat down by it to watch till morning. Very dreary 
was the moaning of the night-storm ; but it was not more than the 
thoughts which now occupied him in his solitade—thoughts ned and 
distorted by the terrible superstitions of his country and his race. Ever 
since the period of his mother’s death he had been oppressed by the con 
viction that some curse hung over the family. At first they had been 
prosperous, they had got money, a little legacy had been left them. But 
this good fortune had availed only for a time; disaster on 
strangely and suddenly succeeded. Losses, misfortunes, poverty, want 
itself had overwhelmed them ; his father’s temper had become so soured, 
that the oldest friends of hye Sarzeau declared he was changed be- 

ond recognition. And now, all this past misfortune—the steady, wither- 
ng, house blight of many years—had ended in the last worst misery 
of all—in déath. The fate of his father and his brother admitted no a 
Granituthers wepds, w: be Called $0 mind his own Gtpertonse of the gaaila 

r’s W as he ca to own 

of the sea. And this double bereavement had fallen on him just as the 
time was ps shone ar for his marriage with Rose ; just when misfortune 
was most omtmous of evil, just when it was hardest to bear! Fore’ 
which he dared not realise began now to mingle with the bitterness of 
grief, whenever his thoughts wandered from the present to the future 5 
and as he sat by the lonely fireside, murmuring from time to time the 
Church prayer for the repose of the dead, he almost involun mingled 
with it another prayer, expressed only in his own simple words, for the 
safety of the living—for the young girl whose love was his sole earthly 
treasure ; for the motherless children who must now look for protection 
to him alone. 

He had sat by the hearth a long, long time, absorbed in his thoughts, 
not once looking round towards the bed, when he was startled by hearin 
the sound of his grandfather’s voice once more. “ Gabriel,” aliered 
the old man, trembling and shrinking as he spoke. “Gabriel,do you hear 
a dripping of water—now slow, now quick again—on the floor at the foot 
of my bed ?”’ 

“T hear nothing, grandfather, but the crackling of the fire, and the 
roaring of the storm outside.” 


torch, Gabriel ; look down on the floor—look with all your eyes. Is the 
place wet there? Is it God’s rain that is dropping through the roof?” 

Gabriel took the torch with trembling fingers, and knelt down on the 
floor to examine it closely. He started back from the place, as he saw 
that it, was quite dry—the torch dropped upon the hearth—he fell on his 
knees before the statue of the Virgin and hid his face. 

“Ts the floor wet? Answer me, I command you!—Is the floor wet ?”-= 
asked the old man quickly and breathlessly. Gabriel rose, went back to 
the bedside, and whispered to him that no drop 6f rain had fallen inside 
the cottage. Ashe spoke the words, he saw a change pass over his grand- 
father’s face—the sharp features seemed to wither up on a sudden; the 
eager expression to grow vacant and death-like in an instant. The voice 
too altered; it was harsh and querulous no more; its tones became 
strangely soft, slow, and solemn, when the old man spoke again. 

“JT hear it still,” he said, “drip! drip! faster and plainer than ever. 
That ghostly dropping of water is the last and the surest of the fatal signs 
which have told of your father’s and your brother’s deaths to-night, and I 
know from the place where I hear it—the foot of the bed I lie on—that it 
is a warping to me of my own approaching end. I am called where m 
son and my grandson have gone before me: my weary time in this worl 
is over at last. Don’t let Rose and the children come in here, if they 
should awake—they are too young to look at death,” 

Gabriel’s blood curdled, when he heard these words—when he touched 
his grandfather’s hand, and felt the chill that it struck to his own—when 
he listened to the raging wind, and knew that all help was miles and 
miles away from the cot Still, in spite of the storm, the darkness, 
and the distance, he thought not for a moment of neglecting the duty that 
had been taught him from his childhood—the duty of summoning the 
Priest to the bedside of the dying. “I must call Rose,” he said, “to 
watch by you while I am away.” 

“Stop!” cried the old man, “ stop, Gabriel, I implore, I command you 
not to leave me !” 

“ The priest, grandfather—your confession—”’ 

“Tt must be made to you. In this darkness and this hurricane no man 
can keep the path across the heath. Gabriel! I am dying—I should be 
dead before you got back. Gabriel! for the love of the Blessed Virgin, 
stop here with me till I die—my time is short—I have a terrible secret 
that I must tell to somebody before I draw my last breath! Your ear to 
my mouth!—quick! quick!’ - 

As he spoke the last words, a slight noise was audible on the other side 
of the partition, the door half opened; and Rose appeared at it, looking 
affrightedly into the room. The vigilant eyes of the old m: icious 
even in death—caught sight of her directly. ‘‘ Go back!” he exclaimed 
faintly, before she could utter a word, ‘go back—push her back, Gabriel, 
and nail down the latch in the door, if she won’t shut it of herself!’’ 

“ Dear Rose! go in again,” implored Gabriel. “‘Go in and keep the 
children from disturbing us. You will only make him worse—you can be 
of no use here !”? 

She sr without speaking, and shut the door again. While the old 
man clutched hjm by the arm, and repeated, “ Quick! quick!—your ear 
close to my mouth,” Gabriel heard her say to the children (who were both 
awake), “Let us pray for grandfather.” And as he knelt down by the 
bedside, there stole on his ear the sweet, childish tones of his little sisters 
and the soft, subdued voice of the young girl who was teaching them the 





prayer, mingling divinely with the solemn wailing of wind and sea ; rising 


“Drip, drip, drip! Faster and faster; plainer and plainer. Take the 
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in a still and awful purity over the hoarse, gasping whispers of the dying 


«I took an oath not to tell it, Gabriel—lean down closer! I’m weak, 
and they mustn’t hear a word in that room—I took an oath not to tell it ; 
but death is a warrant to all men for breaking such an oath as that. Lis- 
ten: don’t lose a word I’m saying! Don’t look away into the room: the 
stain of bloodguilt has defiled it for ever !—Hush! Hush! Hush! Let me 
speak. Now your father’s dead, I can’t carry the horrid seeret with me 
into the grave. Just remember, Gabriel—try if you can’t remember the 
time before I was bed-ridden—-ten years ago and more—it was about six 
weeks, you know, before your mother’s death ; you can remember it by 
that. You and all the children were in that room with your mother; you 
were all asleep, I think ; it was night, not very late-—only nine o’clock. 
Your father and I were standing at the door, looking out at the heath in 
the moonlight. He was so poor at that time, he had been obliged to sell 
his own boat, and none of the neighbours would take him out fishing with 
them—your father wasn’t i'ked by any of the neighbours. Well; we saw 
a stranger coming towards us; a very young man, with a knapsack on his 
back. He looked like a gentleman, though he was but poorly dressed. 
He came up, and told us he was dead tired, and didn’t think he could 
reach the town that night, and asked if we would give him shelter till 
morning. And your father said yes, if he would make no noise, because 
the wife was ill and the children were asleep. So he said all he wanted 
was to go to sleep himself before the fire. We had nothing to give him, 
but black bread. He had better food with him than that, and undid his 
knapsack to get at it—and—and—Gabriel! I’m sinking—drink! some- 

ing to drink—I’m parched with thirst!” 

Silent and deadly pale, Gabriel poured some of the cider from the 

itcher on the table into a drinking cup, and gave it to the old man. 

ght as the stimulant was, its effect on him was almost instantaneous. 
His dull eyes brightened a little, and he went on in the same whispering 
tones as before. . 

“ He pulled the food out of his knapsack rather in a hurry, so that some 

of the other small things in it fell on the floor. Among these was a 
ket-book, which your father picked up and gave him back ; and he put 

t in his coat pocket—there was a tear in one of the sides of the book, and 
the hole gome bank-notes bulged out. I saw them, and so did 

our (don’t move away, Gabriel ; keep close, there’s nothing in me 
fe shrink from). Well, he shared his food, like an honest fellow, with us ; 
and then put his hand in his pocket, and gave me four or five livres, and 
then lay down before the fire to go to aoe. As he shut his eyes, your 
father Tooked at me in a way I didn’t like. He’d been behaving very bit- 
terly and desperately towards us for some time past ; being soured about 
poverty, and your mother’s illness, and the constant crying out of you 
Children for more to eat. So when he told me to go and buy some wood, 
some bread, and some wine with the money I had got, I didn’t like, some- 
how, to leave him alone with the stranger ; and so made excuses, saying 
(which was true) that it was too late to buy hee in the village that 
night. But he told me in a rage to go and do as he bid me, and knock 
the people up if the shop was shut. So I went out, being dreadfully afraid 
of your father—as indeed we all were at that time—but I couldn’t make 
up my mind to ge far, from the house : I was afraid of something happen- 
ing, though I didn’t dare to think what. I don’t know how it was ; but 
I stole back in about ten minutes on tip-toe, to the cottage ; and looked 
in at the window ; and saw—O! God forgive him! O, God forgive me!— 
I saw—I—more to drink, Gabriel! I can’t speak again—more to drink!” 

The voices in the next room had ceased ; but in the minute of silence 
which now ensued, Gabriel heard his sisters kissing Rose, and wishing her 
good night. They were all three trying to go to sleep again. 

“ 1, pray yourself, and teach your children after you to pray, that 
your father may find forgiveness where he is now gone. I saw him, as 
plainly as I now see you, paoemeg with his knife in one hand over the 
sleeping man. He was taking the little book with the notes in it out of 
the stranger’s pocket. He got the bock into his possession, and held it 

uite still in his hand for an instant, thinking. I believe—oh, no! no!— 

m sure, he was repenting ; I’m sure he was going to put the book back ; 
but at that moment the stranger moved, and raised one of his arms, 
as if he was waking up. Then, the temptation of the devil grew too strong 
for your father—I saw him lift the hand with the knife in it—but saw 
nothing more. I couldn’t look in at the window—I couldn’t move away— 
I n’t cry out ; I stood with my back turned towards the house, shiv- 
ering all over, though it was a warm summer-time, and hearing no cries, 
no noises at all, from the room behind me. I was too frightened to know 
how long it was before the epening of the cottage door e me turn 

> when I did, I saw your father standing before mé in the yel- 
low t, carrying in his arms the bleeding body of the poor lad who 
had shared his food with us, and slept on our hearth. Hush! hush! Don’t 
groan and sob in that way! Stifle it with the bed-clothes, Hush! you’ll 
wake them in the next room!” 

“ Gabriel—Gabriel!”’ exclaimed a voice from behind the partition 
“ What has happened? Gabriel! let me come out and be with you?” 

“ No ! no!” cried the old man, collecting the last remains of his strength. 
in the attempt to speak above the wind, which was just then howling at 
the loudest. ‘Stay where you are—don’t speak—don’t come out, I com- 
mand you! Gabriel,” (his voice dropped to a faint whisper) “ raise me 
up in —you must hear the whole of it, now--raise me ; I am choking 
so that I can hardly speak. Keep close and listen.—I can’t say much 
more. Where was Pah, your father! He threatened to kill me if I 
didn’t swear to keep it secret ; and in terror of my lifeI swore. He made 
me help him to carry the body—we took it all across the heath—oh! horrible 
horrible, under the bright moon—(lift me higher, Gabriel). You know 
the great stones yonder set up by the heathens ; you know the hollow 
place under the stones they call “ The Merchant’s Table’”’—we had plenty 
of room to lay him in that, and hide him so ; and then we ran back to the 
cottage. I never dared go near the place afterwards ; no, nor your father 
either! (Higher, Gabriel! I’m choking again). We burnt the pocket-book 
and the knapsack—never knew his name—we kept the money to spend. 
(You’r not lifting me! you’re not listening close enough!) Your father 
said it was a legacy, when you and your mother asked about the 
money. (You hurt me, you shake me to pieces, Gabriel, when you sob 
like that). It brought a curse on us, the money ; the curse has drownéd 
your father and your brother ; the curse is gy ey ; but I’ve confessed 
—tell the priest I confessed before I died. Stop her; stop Rose! I hear 
her getting up. + Take his bones away from The Merchant’s Table, and 
bury them for the love of God !—and tell the priest—(lift me higher : lift 
me till I’m on my knees)—if your father was alive, he’d murder me—but 
tell the priest—because of my guilty soul—to pray—and remember The 
Merchant’s Table—to bury, and to pray—to pray always for——” 

As long as Rose heard faintly the whispering of the old man—though 
no word that he said reached her ear—she shrank from opening the door 
in the partition. But, when the whispering sounds—which terrified her 
she knew not how or a faltered, then ceased altogether ; when she 
heard the sobs that followed them: and when her heart told her who was 
weeping in the next room—then, she began to be influenced by a new feel- 
ing which was stronger than the strongest fear,—and she opened the door 

thout hesitating—almost without trembling. 

The coverlid was drawn up over the old man; Gabriel was kneeling 
by the bedside, with his face hidden. When she spoke to him, he neither 
answered nor looked at her. After a while, the sobs that shook him 
ceased ; but still he never moved—except once when she touched him, and 
then he shuddered—shuddered under her hand! She called in his little 
sisters, and they spoke to him, and still he uttered no word inreply. They 
wept. One by one, often and often, they entreated him with loving words ; 
but the stupor of grief which held him speechless and motionless was be- 
te the power of human tears, stronger even than the strength of human 

ove. 

It was near daybreak, and the storm was lulling—but still no chan 
occurred at the bedside. Once or twice, as Rose knelt near Gabriel, still 
vainly endeavouring to arouse him to a sense of her presence she thought 
she heard the old man breathing feebly, and stretched out her hand towards 
the coverlid : but she could not summon courage to touch him or to look 
at him. This was the first time she had ever been present at a deathbed ; 
the stillness in the room, the stupor of despair that had seized on Gabriel, 
so horrified her that she was almost as helpless as the two children by her 
side. It wasnot till the dawn looked in at the cottage window—so coldly, 
so drearily, and yet so reassuringly—that she began to recover her self- 
possession at all. Then she knew that her best resource would be to sum- 
mon assistance immediately from the nearest house. While she was tryin 
to persuade the two children to remain alone in the cottage with Gabrie 
during her temporary absence, she was startled by the sound of footsteps 
outside the door. It opened; and a man appeared on the threshold, 
standing still there for a moment in the dim uncertain light. She looked 
closer—looked intently at him. It was Frangois Sarzeau himself! 

He was dripping with wet ; but his face—always pale and inflexible— 
seemed to be but little altered in expression by the perils through which 
he must have passed during the night. Young Pierre lay almost insen- 
sible in his arms. In the astonishment and fright of the first moment, 
Rose screamed as she recognised him. 

“There! there! there!” he said, peevishly, advancing straight to the 
hearth with his burden, “don’t make a noise. You never expected to see 


us alive again, I dare say. We gave ourselves up as lost, and only escaped 
after all a miracle.” He fai the boy down where he could get the 
fall warmth of the fire ; and then, turning round, took a wicker-covered 
bottle from his pocket, and said, “ If it hadn’t been for the brandy !——” 
He sto sehdenly.--startiod—pat down the bottle on the bench near 
him—and advanced quickly to the bedside. : 

Rose looked after him as he went ; and saw Gabriel, who had risen when 
the door was opened, moving back from the bed as Frangois approached. 
The young man’s face seemed to have been suddenly struck to stone—its 
blank ghastly whiteness was awful to look at. He moved slowly back- 
ward and backward till he came to the cottage wall—then stood quite 
still, staring on his father with wild vacant eyes, moving his hands to and 
fro before him, muttering ; but never pronouncing one audible word. 

Frangois did not appear to notice his son ; he had the coverlid of the 
bed in his hand. “ Anything the matter here?” he asked, as he drew it 
oil Gabriel could not speak, Rose saw it, and answered for him. 
“Gabriel is afraid that his poor grandfather is dead,” she whispered ner- 

ly. 
ven Dead !” There was no sorrow in the tone, as he echoed the word. 
“ Was he very bad in the night before his death happened ? Did he wander 
in his mind? He has been rather light-headed lately.” 












“He was very restless, and spoke of the “asap warnings that we all 
know of: he said he saw and heard many things which told him from the 
other world that you and Pierre——Gabriel!” she screamed, suddenly 
interrupting herself. ‘“ Look at him! Look at his face! Your grand- 
father is not dead !” 

At that moment, Frangois was raising his father’s head to look closely 
at him. A faint spasm had indeed passed over the deathly face ; the lips 


quivered, the jaw dropped. Francois shuddered as he looked, and moved | W 


away hastily from the bed. Atthe same instant Gabriel started from the 
wall ; his expression altered, his pale cheeks flushed suddenly, as he 
snatched up the wicker-cased bottle, and poured all the little brandy that 
was left in it down his grandfather’s throat. The effect wasnearly instan- 
taneous; the sinking vital forces rallied desperately. The old man’s eyes 
opened again, wandered round the room, then fixed themselves intently 
on Frangois, as he stood near the fire. Trying and terrible as his position 
was at that moment, Gabriel still retained self-possession enough to whis- 
per a few words in Rose’sear. “Go back again into the bedroom, and 
take the children with you,” he said. “We may have something to speak 
about which you had better not hear.” 

“Son Gabriel, your grandfather is trembling all over,” said Frangois. 
“Tf he is dying at all, he is dying of cold: help me to lift him, bed and 
all, to the hearth.” 

“No, no! don’t let him touch me!’’ gasped the old man. Don’t let 


him look at me in that way! Don’t let him come near me, Gabriel! Is 


it his ghost? or is it himself? 

As Gabriel answered, he heard a knocking at the door. His father 
opened it ; and disclosed to view some people hed the neighbouring fish- 
ing village, who had come—more out of curiosity than sympathy—to in- 
= whether Francois and the boy, Pierre, had survived the night. 

ithout asking any one to enter, the fisherman surlily and shortly an- 
swered the various questions addressed to him, standing in his doorway. 
While he was thus engaged, Gabriel heard his grandfather muttering 
vacantly to himself—‘Last night—how about last night, grandson? 
What was I talking about last night? Did I say your father was 
drowned? Very foolish to say he was drowned, and then see him come 
back alive again! But it wasn’t that—I’m so weak in my head, I can’t re- 
member ! hat was it, Gabriel? Something too horrible to speak of? 
Is that what you’re whispering and trembling about? I said nothing hor- 
rible. Acrime? Bloodshed? I know nothing of any crime of bloodshed 
here—I must have been frightened out of my wits to talk in that way ! 
The Merchant’s Table? Only a big heap of old stones! What with the 
storm, and thinking I was going to die, and being afraid about your father, 
I must have been light-headed. Don’t give another thought to that non- 
sense, Gabriel! I’m better now. We shall all live to laugh at poor grand- 
father for talking nonsense about crime and bloodshed in his sleep. Ah! 
poor old man—last night—light-headed—fancies and nonsense of an old 
man—why don’t you laugh atit? I’m laughing—so light-headed—so 
light—!” 

He stopped suddenly. A low cry, partly of terror and partly of pain, 
escaped him ; the look of pining anxiety and imbecile cunning which had 
distorted his face while he had been speaking, faded from it for ever. He 
shivered a little—breathed heavily once or twice—then became quite 
still. Had he died with a falsehood on his lips? : 

Gabriel looked round, and saw that the cottage-door was closed, and 
that his father was standing against it. How long he had occupied that 
position, how many of the old man’s last words he had heard, it was im- 
—— to conjecture, but there was a lowering suspicion in his harsh 

‘ace as he now looked away from the corpse to his son, which made Ga- 
briel shudder ; and the first question that he asked, on once more ap- 
proeching the bedside, was expressed in tones which, quiet as they were, 

ad a fearful meaning in them. ‘“ What did your grandfather talk about, 
last night?” he asked. 

Gabriel did not answer. All that he had heard, all that he had seen, all 
the misery and horror that might yet be to come, had stunned his mind. 
The unspeakable dangers of his present position were too tremendous to 
be realised. He could only feel them vaguely as yet in the weary torpor 
that oppressed his heart: while in every other direction the use of his fa- 
culties, physical and mental, seemed to have suddenly and totally aban- 
doned him. 

“ Ts your tongue wounded, son Gabriel, as well as your arm?” his fa- 
ther went on, with a bitter laggh. “I come back to you, saved by a mi- 
racle ; and you never speak to me. Would you rather I had died than the 
old manthere? Hecan’t hear you now—why shouldn’t you tell me what 
nonsense he was talking last night!—You won’t? I say, you shall!” 
(He crossed the room and put his back to the door.) “ Before either of 
us leave this place you shall confess it! You know that my duty to the 
Church bids me go at once, and tell the priest of your grandfather’s death. 
If I leave that duty unfulfilled, remember it is through your fault! _ You 
keep me here—for here I stop till Iam obeyed. Do you hear that, idiot ! 
Speak! Speak instantly, or you'shall repent it to the day of your death ! 
I ask again—what did your grandfather say to you when he was wander- 
ing in his mind, last night?” 

“ He spoke of a crime, committed by another, and guiltily kept secret 
by him,” answered Gabriel slowly and sternly. “ And this morning he 
denied his own words with his own living breath. But last night, if he 
spoke the truth—” 

“ The truth!’ echoed Frangois. “ What truth?’ Hestopped, his eyés 
fell, then turned towards the corpse. For a few minutes he stood steadily 
contemplating it ; breathing quickly, and drawing his hand several times 
across his forehead. Then he faced his son once more. In that short in- 
terval he had become in outward appearance a changed man : expression, 
voice, and manner, all were altered. ‘“ Heaven forgive me!’’ he said, 
“ but I could almost laugh at myself, at this solemn moment, for having 
spoken and acted just now so much like a fool! Denied his words, did he ? 
Poor old man! they say sense often comes back to light-headed people 
just before death ; and he is a proof of it. The fact is, Gabriel, my own 
wits must have been a little shaken—and no wonder:—by what I went 
through last pight and what I have come home to this morning. As if 
you, or ey? could ever really give serious credit to the wandering 
speeches of a dying old man! (Where is Rose? Why did you send her 
away?) I don’t wonder at your still looking a little startled, and feeling 
low in your mind, and all that—for yqu’ve had a trying night of it; try- 
ing in every way. He must have oe a good deal shaken in his wits, 
last night, between fears about himself, and fears about me. (To think of 
my being angry with you, Gabriel, for being a little alarmed—very natu- 

ly—by an old man’s queer fancies!) Cone out, Rose—come out of 
the ‘oom whenever you are tired of it: you must learn sooner or later 
to look at death calmly. Shake hands, Gabriel; and let us make it up, 
and say no more about what has passed. You won’t? Still angry with 
me for what I said to you just now? Ah! you'll think better about it, 
by the time I return. Come out, Rose, we’ve no secrets here.” 

“ Where are you going to?” asked Gabriel, as he saw his father hastily 
open the door. 

“ To tell the priest that one of his congregation is dead, and to have the 
death registered,” ahswered Francois. “These are my duties, and must 
be oa before I take any rest.” 

e went out hurriedly, as he said these words. Gabriel almost trembled 
at himself, when he found that he breathed more freely, that he felt less 
horribly oppressed both in mind and body, the moment his father’s back 
was turned. Fearful as thought was now, it was still a change for the 
better even to be capable of thinking at all. Was the behaviour of his 
father compatible with his innocence? Could the old man’s confused de- 
nial of his own words in the morning and in the presence ot his son, be set 
for one instant against the circumstantial confession that he had made 
during the night, alone with his dson? These were the terrible ques- 
tions which Gabriel now asked himself ; and which he shrank involunta- 
rily from answering. And yet, that doubt, the solution of which would 


| one way,or the other irrevocably affect the whole future of his life, must 
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sooner or later be solved at any hazard! There was but one way of set- 
ting it at rest—to go instantly, while his father was absent, and examine 
the hollow place under “ The Merchant’s Table.” If his grandfather's 
confession had really been made while he was in possession of his senses, 
this place, (which Gabriel knew to be covered in from wind and weather) 
had never been visited since the commission of the crime by the perpe- 
trator, or by his unwilling accomplice: though time had destroyed all 
besides, the hair and the bones of the victim would still be left to bear 
witness to the truth—if truth had indeed been spoken. As this conviction 
grew on him, the young man’s cheek paled ; and he stopped irresolute, 
half way beneath the hearth and the door. Then he looked down doubt- 
fully at the corpse on the bed ; and then there came upon him, suddenly, 
arevulsion of feeling. A wild feverish impatience to know the worst 
without another instant of delay possessed him. Only telling Rose that 
he should be back soon, and that she must watch by the dead in his ab- 
sence, he left the cottage at once without waiting to hear her reply, even 
without looking back as he closed the door behind him. 

There were two tracks to The Merchant’s Table. One, the longer of the 
two, by the coast cliffs; the other across the heath. But this latter path 
was also, for some little distance, the path which led to the village and the 
church. He was afraid of attracting his father’s attention here, so he took 
the direction of the coast. At one spot, the track trended inland, winding 
round some of the many Druid monuments scattered over the face of the 
country. This place was on high ground, and commanded a view, at no 
great distance, of the path leading to the village, just where it branched 
off from the heathy ridge which ran in the direction of The Merchant’s 
Table. Here Gabriel descried the figure of a man standing with his back 
towards the coast. This figure was too far off to be identified with abso- 
lute certainty ; but it looked like, and might well be, Francois Sarzeau. 
hoever he was, the man was evidently uncertain which way he should 
proceed. When he moved forward it was first to advance several paces 
towards The Merchant’s Table—then he went back again towards the dis- 
tant cottages and the church. Twice he hesitated thus; the second time 
pausing long before he appeared finally to take the way that led to the 
village. Leaving the post of observation among the stones, at which he 
had instinctively halted for some minutes past, Gabriel now proceeded in 
his own path. Could this man really be his father? And if it were so, 
why did Francois Sarzeau only determine to go to the village where his 
business lay, after having twice vainly attempted to persevere in taking 
the exactly opposite direction of The Merchant’s Table. Did he really 
desire to go there? Had he heard the name mentioned, when the old man 
referred to it in his dying words? And had he failed to summon courage 
enough to make all safe by removing ——? This last question was toc 
horrible to be pursued: Gabriel stifled it affrightedly in his own heart, 
as he went on. 

He reached the great Druid monument, without meeting a living soul 
on his way. The sun was rising, and the mighty storm-clouds of the night 
were parting asunder wildly over the whole eastward horizon, The waves 
still leapt and foamed gloriously ; but the gale had sunk to a keen fresh 
breeze. As Gabriel looked up, and saw how brightly the promise of a 
lovely day was written in the heavens, he trembled as he thought of the 
search which he was now about to make. The sight of the fair fresh sun- 
rise jarred horribly with the suspicions of committed murdér that were 
rankling foully in his heart. But he knew that his errand must be per- 
formed, and he nerved himself to go through with it ; for he dared not re- 
turn to the cottage until the mystery had been cleared up at once and for 
ever. 

The Merchant’s Table was formed by two huge stones resting horizon- 
tally on three others. In the troubled times of more than half a century 
ago, regular tourists were unknown among the Druid monuments of Brit- 
tany ; and the entrance to the hollow place under the stones—since often 
visited by strangers—was at this time nearly choked up by brambles and 
weeds. Gabriel’s first look at this tangled nook of briars, convinced him 
that the place had not been entered—perhaps for years—by any living 
being. Without allowing himself to hesitate (for he felt that the slightest 
delay might be fatal to his resolution) he oy as gently as possible 
through the brambles, and knelt down at the low, dusky, irregular en- 
trance of the hollow place under the stones. 

His heart throbbed violently, his breath almost failed him ; but he forced 
himself to craw] a few feet into the cavity, and then groped with his hand 
on the ground about him. He touched something! Something which it 
made his flesh creep to handle; something which he would fain have 
dropped, but which he grasped tight in spite of himself. He drew back 
into the outer air and sunshine. Was it a human bonel No! he had 
been the dupe of his own morbid terror—he had only taken up a fragment 
of dried wood! 

Feeling shame at such self-deception as this, he was about to throw the 
wood from him before he re-entered the place, when another idea occurred 
tohim. Though it was dimly lighted through one or two chinks in the 
stones, the far part of the interior of the cavity was still too dusky to ad- 
mit a perfect examination by the eye, even on a bright sunshine morning. 
Observing this, he took out the tinder box and matches, which—like the 
other inhabitants of the district—he always carried about with him for the 
purpese of lighting his pipe, determined to use the piece of wood as a 
torch which might illuminate the darkest corner of the place when he next 
entered it. Fortunately, the wood had remained so long and had been 
preserved so dry in its sheltered position, that it caught fire almost as 
easily as a piece of paper. The moment it was fairly aflame Gabriel 
went into the cavity—penetrating at once, this time, to its farthest ex- 
tremity. 

He remained among the stones long enough for the wood to burn down 
nearly to his, hand. When he came out, and flung the burning fragment 
from him, hisMace was flushed deeply, his eyes sparkled. He leapt carc- 
lessly on to the heath, over the bushes through which he had threaded his 
way so warily but a few minutes before, exclaiming, ‘I may marry Rose 
with a clear conscience now—ay, I am the son of as honest a man as there 
is in Britany!” He had closely examined the cavity in every corner, and 
not the sli btest sign that any dead body had ever been laid there was 
visible in the hollow place under The Merchant’s Table-—To be conclu- 


ded next week. ‘ 
MYSTERIES ! 


“T believe nothing that I do not understand.” is the favourite saying of 
Mr. Pettipo Dapperling, a peg: who very much prides himself on his 
intellectual perspicacity. Yet ask Mr. Pettipo if he understands how it is 
that he wags his little finger, and he can give you no reasonable account 
of it. He will tell you (for he has read books and “ studied” anatomy), 
that the little finger consists of so many jointed bones, that there are ten- 
donsattaghed to them before and behind, which belong to certain muscles, 
and that when these muscles are made to contract, the finger wags. And 
this is nearly all that Mr. Pettipo knows about it! How is it that the vo- 
lition acts on the muscles, what volition is, what the will is—Mr. Pettipo 
knows not. He knows quite as little about the Sensation which resides 
in the skin of that little finger——how it is that it feels and appreciates 
forms and surfaces—why it detects heat and cold-in what way its papille 
erect themselves, and it pores open and close,—about all this he is entirely 
in the dark. And yet Mr. Pettipo is under the hecessity of believing that 
his little finger wags, and that it is endowed with the gift of sensation, 
though he in fact knows nothing whatever of the why or the wherefore. 

We must believe a thousand things that wecannot understand. Matter 
and its combinations are a grand mystery—how much more so, Life and 
its manifestations! Look at those far-off worlds majestically wheeling in 
their appointed orbits, millions of miles off: or, look at this earth on which 
we live, performing its diurnal motion upon it own axis. and its annual 
circle rouud the sun! What dowe understand of the causes of such mo- 
tions? what can we ever know about them, beyond the facts that such 
things are so? To discover and apprehend facts is much, and it is nearly 
our limit. To ultimate causes we can never ascend. But to have an eye 
open to receive facts and apprehend their relative value—that is a great 
deal,--that is our duty ;—and not to reject, suspect, or refuse to accept 
them, because they happen to clash with our preconceived notions, or, like 
Mr. Pettipo Dapperling, because we “cannot understand” them. 

“O! my dear Kepler,” writes Galileo to hisfriend, “ how I wish that we 
could have one hearty laugh together! Here at Padua is the principal 
Professor of Philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested 
to look at the moon and planets through my glass, which he pertinaciously 
refuses todo. Why areyounot here? What shouts of laughter we should 
have at this glorious folly! And to hear the Professor of Philosophy at 
Pisa lecturing before the Grand Duke with logical arguments, as if wi 
magical incantations to charm the new planets out ofthe sky!” a 

Ruba stick of wax against your coat-sleeve, and it emits sparks: ho 
it near to light, fleecy particles of wool or cotton, and it first attracts, 
then it repels them. What do you understand about that, Mr. Pettipo, 
except merely that it isso? Stroke the cat’s back before the fire, and you 
will observe thesame phenomena. You own body will in like manner emit 
sparks in certain states, but you know nothing about why it is 80. 

Pour a solution of muriate of lime into one of sulphate of potash,—both 
clear fluids: but no sooner are they mixed together than ne — 


' nearly solid. How is that? You tell me that an ingredien 
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solution combines with an ingredient of the other, and an insoluble sul- 
phate of lime is produced. ell! you tell me a fact ; but you do not ac- 
count for it by saying that the lime hasa greater attraction for the sulphuric 
acid than the potash has ; you do not understand how it is—you merely see 
that itis so. You must believe it. 

But when you come to Life, and its wonderful manifestations, you are 
more in the dark than ever. You understand less about this than you do 
even of dead matter. Take an ordinary every-day fact :—you drop two 
seeds, whose component parts are the same, into the same soil. They 
grow up so close together that their roots mingle and their stalks inter- 
twine. The one plant produces a long slender leaf, the other a short flat 
leaf,—the one brings forth a beautiful flower, the other an ugly scruff—the 
one sheds abroad a delicious fragrance, the other is entirely inodorous, 
The hemlock, the wheatstalk, and the rose-tree, out of the same chemical 
ingredients contained in the soil, educe, the one deadly poison, the other 
wholesome food, the third a bright consummate flower. Can you tell me, 
Mr. Pettipo, how is this? Do you understand the secret by which the roots 
of these plants accomplish so much more than all science can do, and 
80 infinitely excel the most skilful combinations of the philosopher? You 
ean only recognize the fact—but you cannot unravel the mystery. Your 
saying that it is the “nature” of the plants. does not in the slightest de- 
gree clear up the difficulty. You cannot get at the ultimate fact—only 
the proximate one is seen by you. ; ; 

But lo! here is a wonderful little plant—touch it, and the leaves shrink 
on the instant : one leaf seeming to be in intimate sympathy with the rest, 
and the whole leaves in its neighbourhood shrinking up at the touch of a 
foreign object. Or, take the simple pimpernel, which closes its eye as the 
sun goes down, and opens as he rises again—shrinks at the approach of rain, 
and expands in fair weather. The hop twines round the pole in the direc- 
tion of the sun, and— 


‘“* The sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he rose.” 


Do we know anything about these things, further than that they are so? 

A partridge chick breaks its shell and steps forth into its new world. 
Instantly it rans about and picks up the seeds lying about on the ground. 
It has never learnt to run or to see, or to select its food; but it does all 
these on the instant. The lamb of a few hours’ old frisks about full of life, 
and sucks its dam’s teat with as much accuracy asifit had studied the 
principle of the air-pump. Instinct comes full-grown into the world at 
once, and we kuow nothing about it, neither does the Mr. Dapperling 
above named. i , 

When we ascend to the higher orders of animated being,—to man him- 
self,—we are as much in the dark as before—perhaps more so. Here we 
have matter arranged in its most highly-organised forms,--moving, feeling, 
and thinking. In man the animal powers are concentrated ; and the think- 
ing powers are brought to their highest point. How, by the various ar- 
rangements of matter in man’s body, one portion of the nervous system 
should convey volitions from the brain to the limbs and the outer organs 
—how another part should convey sensations with the suddeness of light- 
ning—and how, finally, a third portion should collect these sensations, 
react upon them, store them up by a process called Memory, reproduce 
them in thought, compare them, philosophize upon them, embody them in 
books,—-is a great and unfathomable mystery ! 

Life itself!—how wonderful it is! Who can understand it, or unravel 
its secret? From a tiny vesicle, at first almost imperceptible to the eye, 
but gradually growing and accumulating about it fresh materiais, which 
are in turns organized and laid down, each in their set places, at length a 
body is formed, becomes developed—-passing through various inferior 
stages of being,—those of polype, fish, frog, and auimal,--until at length 
the human being rises above all these forms, and the law of the human ani- 
mal life is fulfilled. First, he is merely instinctive, then sensitive, then 
reflective--the last the greatest, the crowning work of man’s develope- 
ment. But whatdo we know of it all? Do we not merely see that it is 
so, and turn aside from the great mystery in despair of ever unravelling it? 

The body sleeps! Volition, sensation, and thought, become suspended 
for a time, while the animal powers live on; capillary arteries working, 

heart beating, lungs playing, all without an effort--voluntarily and spon- 
taneously. The shadow of some recent thought agitates the brains, and 
the sleeper dreams. Or, his volition may awake. while sensation is still 
profoundly asleep, and then we havethe somnambule, walking in his sleep 
Or, volition may be profoundly asleep, while the sensesare preternaturally. 
excited, as in the abnormal mesmeric state. Here we have a new class of 
phenomena, more wonderful because less usual, but not a whit more mys- 
iene than the most ordinary manifestations of life. 

@&ré astonished to hear men refusing to credit the evidence ‘of their 
senses as to mesmeric phenomena, on the ground that they cannot “ un- 
derstand” them. When they cannot understand the commonest manifes- 
tation of life,—the causation of volition, sensation, or thought,—why 
should they refuse belief on such a ground? Are these facts real? Are 
these thingsso? This should be the chief consideration with us. Myster- 
ies they may be ; but all life, all matter, all thatis, are mysteries too. Do 
we refuse to believe in the electric telegraph because the instantaneous 
transmission of intelligence between points a thousand miles apart seems 
at first sight fabulous, and, to the uninitiated, profoundly mysterious ? 
Why should not thought—the most wonderful and subtle of known agencies 
—manifest itself in equally extraordinary ways? 

We do not know that what the mesmerists calls clairvoyance is yet to 
be held as established by sufficient evidence. Numerous strongly authen- 
ticated cases have certainly been adduced by persons whose evidence is 
above suspicion—as, for instance, by Swedenborg (attested by many im- 
partial witnesses), by Zschokke, by Townshend, by Martineau, and others ; 
but the evidence seems still to want confirmation. Only, we say, let us 
not prejudge the case—let us wait patiently for all sortsof evidence. We 
cannot argue @ priori that clairvoyance is not true, any more than the 
Professor at Padua could argue, with justice, that the worlds which Gali- 
leo’s telescope revealed in the depths of space, were all a sham. That 
truth was established by extended observation. Let us wait and see 
whether this may not yet be established too by similar means. 

Some of the things which the mesmerists, who go the length of clairvoy- 
ance, tells us, certainly have a very mysterious look ; and were not sensa- 
tion, thought, and all the manifestations of Life (not yet half investigated) 
all alike mysterious, we might be disposed to shut our eyes with the rest, 
and say we refused to believe, because we “did not understand.” 

But equally extraordinary relations to the same effect have been made 
by men who were neither mesmerists nor clairvoyantes. For instance, 
Kant, the German writer, relates that Swedenborg once, when living at 
Gottenburg, some three hundred miles from Stockholm, suddenly rose up 
and went out, when at the house of one Kostel in the company of fifteen 
persons, After a few minutes he returned, pale and alarmed, and informed 
the party that a dangerous fire had just broken out in Stockholm, in Sud- 
ermalm, and that the fire was spreading fast. He was restless, and went 
out often ; he said that the house of one of his friends, whom he named, 
was already in ashes, and that his own was in danger. At eight o’clock 
after he had been out again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God, the 
fire is extinguished the third door from my house.”’ This statement of 
Swedenbory’s spread through the town, and occasioned consternation and 
wonder. The governor heard of it, and sent for Swedenborg, who described 
the particulars of the fire,—where and how it had begun, in what manner 
it had ceased, and how long ithadcontinued. On the Monday evening, two 
days after the fire, a messenger arrived from Gottenburg. who had been 
despatched during the time of the fire, and the intelligence he brought 
confirmed all that Swedenborg had said as to its commencement: and on 
the following morning the royal courier arrrived at the governor’s with 
full intelligence of the calamity, which did not differ in the least from the 
relation which Swedenborg had givenimmediately after the fire had ceased 
on the Saturday evening. 

Zschokke, an estimable man, well known as a philosopher, statesman, 
and author, possessed, according to his own and contemporary accounts, 
the most extraordinary power of divination of the characters and lives of 
other men with whom he came incontact. He called it his “ inward sight,” 
and at first he was himself quite as much astonished at it as others were. 
Writing of this feature himself, he says :-——“ It has happened to me, some- 
times, on my first meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to their 
discourse, that their former life, with many trifling circumstances there- 
with connected, or frequently some particular scene in that life, has passed 
qyite involuntarily, and as it were dream-like, yet perfectly distinct, be- 
fore me. During this time, I usually feel so absorbed in the contemplation 
of the stranger life, that at last I no longer see clearly the face of the un- 
known, wherein I undesignedly read, nor distinctly hear the voices of the 

speakers, which before served in some measure asa commentary to the 
text of their features. For a long time I held such visions as delusions of 
the fancy, and the more so as they showed me even the dress and motions 
of the actors, rooms, furniture, and other accessories. By way of jest, I 
once, in a family circle at Kirchberg, related the secret history of a seam- 
stress who had just left the room, and the house. I had never seen her be- 
fore in my life; people were astonished and laughed, but were not to be 
persuaded that I did not previously know the relations of which I spoke, 
for what I had nttered was the /iteral truth ; I, on my part, was no less 
astonished that my dream-pictures were confirmed by the reality. I became 





more attentive to the prtiost, and when propriety admitted it, I would re- 
late to those whose life thus passed before me, the subject of my vision, 
that I might thereby obtain confirmation or refutation of it. It was inva- 
riably ratified, not without consideration on their part. I myself had less 
confidence than any one in this mental jugglery. So often asI revealed 
my visionary gifts to any new person, I regularly expected to hear the an- 
swer,—‘ It was not so.’ I felt a secret shudder when my auditors replied 
that it was true, or when their astonishment betrayed i accuracy before 
they spoke.” Zschokke gives numerous instances of this extraordinary 
power of divination or waking clairvoyance, and mentions other persons 
whom he met, who ssed the same marvellous power. 

The “ Posthumous Memoirs of La Harpe” contain equally extraordinary 
revelations, looking forward, instead of backward, as in Zschokke’s case, 
into the frightful events of the great French revolution ; the sightseer be- 
ing Cazove, a well-known novel writer, who lived previous to the fright- 
ful outbreak. Mary Howitt, in her account of the extraordinary “ Preach- 
ing Epidemic of Sweden,”’ recites circumstances of the same kind, equally 
wonderful ; and the Rev. Mr. Sandy and Mr. Townshend’s books on mes- 
merism are full of similar marvels. Among the various statements, the 
grand point is, how much of them is true? What are the facts of mesmer- 
ism? To quote the great Bacon :—‘ He who hath not first, and before 
all, intimately explained the movements of the human mind, and therein 
most accurately distinguished the course of knowledge and the seats of 
error, shall find all things masked, and as it were enchanted ; and until 
he undo the charm, shall be unable to interpret.” How few of us have 
yet arrived at this enviable position —Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





THE LEGEND OF THE LOST WELL. 


We generally found during our stay in the desert that the Bedouins, 
though not churlish, were rather averse to saying anything to us that 
might reveal the inner-workings of their minds. Perhaps they were afraid 
to compromise their dignity ; perhaps they entertained an indefinite pre- 
judice against us infidels, in spite of their own laxity and reputed indiffer- 
ence as Moslems. Often, however, at night they would watch with Der- 
wish and Saad outside the tent, and beguile the long hours by relating 
some wonderful adventure, some strange tradition, some poetical legend, 
such as could only have the desert for a birthplace. I often heard snatches 
of what was said, but rarely a beginning or anend. For the most part the 
narrator’s voice did not rise loud enough until the kings, the princesses, 
the sheiks, and the magicians, were in full play—fighting, singing, loving, 
travelling, and flying through the air. Besides, the evening’s amusement 
generally concluded with a “ to be continued.”’ There is no people so fond 
of serials as the Arabs. 

One evening, during a long halt, our guide, Washa, usually a silent man, 
after listening patiently to the catastrophe of a tale—this time told by an 
Egyptian—in which there was more than the usual number of terrible and 
fantastic adventures, pleaded for the privilege of speech, and began the 
following narrative, which may be called “ The Legend of the Lost Well :” 


In ancient times there existed in the desert that lies to the west of Egypt 
—somewhere between the sun at its setting and the city of Siout—a tribe 
of Arabs that called themselves Waled Allah, or the Children of God. 
They professed Mohammedanism, but were in every other respect different 
from their neighbours to the north and south, and from the inhabitants of 
the land of Egypt. It was their custom during the months of summer to 
draw near to the confines of the cultivated country, and hold intercourse 
with its people, selling camels and wool, and other desert productions ; 
but when winter came they drew off towards the interior of the wilderness, 
and it was not known where they abode. They were by no means great 
in numbers ; but such was their skill in arms, and their reputation for cou- 
rage, that no tribe ever ventured to trespass on their limits, and all cara- 
vans eagerly paid to them the tribute of safe-conduct. 

Such was the case for many years: but at length it came to pass that 
the Waled Allah, after departing as usual for the winter, returned in great 
disorder and distress towards the neighbourhood of the Nile. Those who 
saw them on that occasion reported that their sufferings must have been 
tremendous. More than two-thirds of their cattle, a great number of the 
women and children, and several of the less hardy men, were missing ; 
but they would not at first confess what had happened to them. When, 
however, they asked permission to settle temporarily on some unoccupied 
lands, the curious and inquisitive went among them, and by degrees the 
truth came out. 

It > po that many centuries ago one of their tribe, following the 
track of some camels that had strayed, had ventured to a great distance 
in the desert, and had discovered a pass in the mountains leading into a 


— 


palace, contrived to introduce himself without being seen, and to reach 
the garden, where he had heard it was the custom of Omar to repose 
awhile as he waited for his supper. A light him to the kiosque 
where the tyrant slept alone, not knowing that vengeance was nigh. Ali 

used a moment, doubting whether it was just to strike an ne gy 
‘oe ; but he remembered all his tribe had suffered as well as himself, and 
raising his dagger, advanced stealthily towards the couch where the huge 
Lory 4 vernor lay. 

gure suddenly interposed between him and the sleeping man. 

It was that of a young girl, who, with terror in her looks, ae back. 
“ What wouldst thou youth?” she inquired. 

‘I come to slay that enemy,” replied Ali, endeavouring to pass her and 
eS pu - while there was yet time. 

“Tt is my father,” said she, stil ing i 
Be ny boom Cara I standing in the way and awing him by 

“ Thy father is a tyrant, and deserves to die.” 


“If he be a tyrant he is still my father; and thou, why shouldst thou 
condemn him ?” 


“ He has injured me and my tribe.” 

“ Let injuries be forgiven, as we are commanded. I will speak for thee 
and thy tribe. Is not thy life valuable to thee? Retire ere it be too late ; 
and by my mother, who is dead, I swear to thee that I will cause justice to 


be done.” 
but asa homage to God for having 


“Not from any hopes of justice, 
created such marvellous beauty, do I retire and spare the life of that man 


ba = I hold nay hands.” 
saying rang away, and effected his escape. No sooner was he 
out of sight than Omar, who had been awakened by the sound of valees, 
but who had feigned sleep when he heard what turn affairs were taking, 
arose and laughed, saying: “ Well done, Amina! thou art worthy of thy 
father. How thou didst cajole that son of a dog by false promises !”” 

“Nay, father ; what I have promised must be performed.” 

“Ay, ay. Thou didst promise justice, and, by the beards of my ances- 
tors, justice shall assuredly be done !”’ 

Next day Ali was seine and conducted to the prison adjoining the gov- 
ernor’s palace. Amina, when she heard of this, in vain sought to 
his release. Her father laughed at her scruples, and avowed his intention 
of putting the young man to death in the cruelest possible manner. He 
had him brought before him, bound and manacled, and amused himself by 
reviling and taunting him—calling him a fool for having yielded to the 
persuasion of a foolish girl! Ali, in spite of all, did not reply ; for he now 
thought more of Amina than of the indignities to which he was subjected ; 
and instead of replying with imprudent courage, as under other circum- 
stances he might have done, he took care not to exasperate the tyrant 
and meanwhile revolved in his mind the means of escape. If he expected 
that his mildness would disarm the fury of Omar, never was mistake 
greater ; for almost in the same breath with the order for his being con- 
ducted back to prison was given that for public proclamation of his execu- 
tion to take place on the next day. 

There came, however, a saviour during the night: it was the young 
Amina, who, partly moved by generous indignation that her word shoul 
have been given in vain, partly by another feeling, bribed the jailers, and 
leading forth the young man, placed him by the side of his bef steed 
which had been stolen from him, and bade him fly for his life. He lingered 
to thank her and to enjoy her society. They talked long, and more and 
more confidentially. At length the first streaks of dawn began to show 
themselves ; and Amina, as she urged him to begone, clung to the skirts 
of his garments. He hesitated a moment, a few hurried words passed, and 
presently she was behind him upon the horse, clasping his waist, and away 
they went towards the mountains, into the midst of which they soon pene- 
trated by a rugged defile. 

Amina had been prudent enough to prepare a small supply of provi- 
sions, and Ali knew where at that season water was to be found in small 
quantities. His intention was to penetrate to a certain distance in the de- 
sert, and then turning south, to seek the encampment of a tribe with some 
of whose members he was acquinted. Their prospects were not very dis- 
couraging ; for even if pursuit were attempted, Ali justly confided in his 
superior knowledge of the desert: he expected in five days to reach the 
tents towards which he directed his course, and he calculated that the 
small bag of flour which Amina had provided would prevent them at least 
from dying of hunger during that time. 

The first stage was a long one. For seven hours he proceeded in a di- 
rect line from the rising sun, the uncomplaining Amina still clinging to 
him; but at length the horse began to exhibit symptoms of fatigue, and 


its male rider of anxiety. They had traversed an almost uninterrupted 





spacious valley, in the midst of which was a well of the purest water, that 
overflowed and fertilised the land around. As the man at once understood 
the importance of his discovery, he devoted himself for his tribe, and re- 
turned slowly, piling up stones here and there that the way might not 
again be lost. When he arrived at the station he had only sufficient strength 
to relate what he had seen before he died of fatigue and thirst. So they called 
the well after him-—-Bir Hassan. 

It was found that the valley was only habitable during the winter ; for 
being surrounded with perpendicular rocks it became like a furnace in the 
hot season—the vegetation withered into dust, and the waters hid them- 
selves within the bowels of the earth. They resolved, therefore, to spend 
one-half of their time in that spot, where they built a city ; and during the 
other half of their time they dwelt, as I have said, on the confines of the 
land of Egypt. 

But it was found that only by a miracle had the well of Hassan been 
discovered. Those who tried without the aid of the road-marks to make 
their way to it invariably failed. So it became an institution of the tribe 
that two men should be left, with a sufficient supply of water and food, in 
a large cave overlooking the desert near the entrance of the valley ; and 
that they should watch for the coming of the tribe, and when a great fire 
was lighted on a certain hill, should answer by another fire, and thus guide 
their people. This being settled, the piles of stones were dispersed, lest 
the greedy Egyptians, hearing by chance of this valley, should make their 
way to it. 

How long matters continued in thisstate is not recorded ; but at length, 
when the tribe set out to return to their winter quarters, and reached the 
accustomed station and lighted the fire, no answering fire appeared. They 
passed the first night in expectation, and the next day, and the next night, 
saying: “ Probably the men are negligent ;”’ but at length they began to 
despair. They had brought but just sufficient water with them for the 
journey, and death began to menace them. In vain they endeavoured to 
find the road. A retreat became necessary ; and, as I have said, they re- 
turned and settled on the borders of the land of Egypt. Many men, how- 
ever, went back many times year after year to endeavour to find the lost 
well; but some were never heard of more, and some returned, saying that 
the search was in vain. 

Nearly a hundred years passed away, and the well became forgotten, 
and the condition of the tribe had undergone asad change. It never re- 
covered its great disaster : wealth and courage disappeared ; and the gov 
ernors of Egypt, seeing the people dependent and humble-spirited, began, 
as is their wont, to oppress them, and lay on taxes and insults. Many 
times a bold man of their number would propose that they should go and 
join some of the other tribes of Arabs, and solicit to be incorporated with 
them ; but the idea was laughed at as extravagant, and they continued to 
live on in misery and degradation. 

It happened that the chief of the tribe at the time of which I now speak 
was a man of gentle character and meek disposition, named Abdallah the 
Good, and that he had a son, like one of the olden time, stout, and brave 
as a lion, named Ali. This youth could not brook the subjection in which 
his people were kept, nor the wrongs daily heaped upon them, and was 
constantly revolving in his mind the means of escape and revenge. When 
he gave utterance to these sentiments, however, his father, Abdallah, se- 
verely rebuked him; for he feared the power of the lords of Egypt, and 
dreaded lest mischief might befall his family or his tribe. 

Now contemporary with Abdallah the Good there was a governor of 
Siout named Omar the Evil. He had gained a great reputation In the 
country by his cruelties and oppressions, and was feared by high and low. 
Several times had he treated the Waled Allah with violence and indignity, 
bestowing upon them the name of Waled Sheitan, or Children of the Devil, 
and otherwise vexing and annoying them, besides levying heavy tribute, 
and punishing with extreme severity the slightest offence. One day he 
happened to be riding along in the neighbourhood of their encampment 
when he observed Ali trying the paces of a handsome horse which he had 
purchased. Covetousness entered his mind, and calling to the youth, he 
said: “ What is the price of thy horse ?”’ 

“Tt is not for sale,” was the reply. , , 

No sooner were the words uttered than Omar made a signal to his men, 
who rushed forwards, threw the young man to the ground in spite of his 
resistance, and leaving him there, returned leading the horse. Omar com- 
cape them to bring it with them, and rode away, laughing heartily at 

is exploit. 

But Ali was not the man to submii tamely to such injustice. He endea- 
voured at first to rouse the passions of his tribe, but not succeeding, re- 
solved to revenge himself or die in the attempt. One night, therefore, he 
took a sharp dagger, disguised himself, and lurking about the governor’s 


succession af rocky valleys, but now reached an elevated undulating plain 
covered with huge black boulders that seemed to stretch like » petrified 
sea to the distant horizon. Now and then they had seen during their 
ae ride, in certain little sheltered nooks, small patches of a stunted 
vegetation ; but now all was bleak and barren, and grim like the crater 
of a volcano. And yet it was here that Ali expected evidently to find wa- 
ter—most necessary for them ; for all three were feeling the symptoms of 
burning thirst. e paused every now and then, checking his steed, and 
rising in the stirrups to gaze ahead or on one side; but each time his 
proms | was in vain. At length he said : ‘ Possibly I have, in the hurry of 
my thoughts, taken the wrong defile, in which case nothing but death 
awaits us. We shall not have strength to retrace our footsteps, and must 
die here in this horrible place. Stand upon the saddlebow, Amina, whilst 
I support thee : if thou seest anything like a white shining cloud upon the 
ground, we are saved.” 

Amina did as she was told, and gazing for a few moments around. Sud- 
denly she cried: “I see, as it were, a mist of silver, far, far away to the 
left.” 

“It is the first well,” replied Ali; and he urged his stumbling steed in 
that direction. ‘ 

It soon appeared that they were approaching a mound of dazzling 
whiteness, such as those which we have often seen in our journey. Close 
by was a little hollow, apparently dry. But Ali soon scra away & 
quantity of the clayey earth, and presently the water began to collect, 
trickling in from the sides. In a couple of hours they procured enough 
for themselves and for the horse, and ate some flour diluted in a wooden 
bowl; after which they lay down to rest beneath a ledge of rock that 
threw a little shade. Towards evening, after Ali had carefully choked up 
the well, lest it might be dried by the sun, they resumed their journey, 
and arrived about midnight at a lofty rock in the midst of the plain, visi- 
ble at a distance of many hoursin the moonlight. In a crevice near the 
summit of this they found a fair supply of water, and having refreshed 
themselves, reposed until dawn. Then Amina prepared their simple meal, 
and soon afterwards off they went again over the burning plain. 

This time, as Ali knew beforehand, there was no prospect of well or water 
for twenty-four hours ; and unfortunately they had not been able to pro- 
cure askin. However, they carried some flour well moistened in their 
wooden bowl, which they covered with a large piece of wet linen, and 
studied to keepfrom the sun. They travelled almost without intermission 
the whole of that day and a great part of the night. Ali now saw that 
it was necessary to rest, and they remained where they were until near 
morning. 

ve Dearest Amina,” said he, returning to the young girl after having 
climbed to the top of a lofty rock and gazed anxiously ahead, ‘I think I 
see the mountain where the next water is to be found. If thou art strong 
enough, we will push on at once.” ; 

Though faint and weary, Amina said : “ Let us be going ;” and now it 
was necessary for Ali to walk, the horse refusing to carry any longer @ 
double burden. They advanced, however, rapidly ; and at length reach- 
ed the foot of a lofty range of mountains, all white, and shining in the sun 
like silver. In one of the gorges near the summit Ali knew there was 
usually a small reservoir of water ; but he had only been there once in his 
boyhood, when on his way to visit the tribe with which he now expected 
to find a shelter. However, he thought he recognised various landmarks, 
and began to ascend with confidence. The sun beat furiously down on the 
barren and glistering ground ; and the horse exhausted, more than once 
refused to proceed. He had not eaten once since their departure, and Ali 
knew that he must perish ere the journey was concluded. 

As they neared the summit of the ridge, the young man recognised with 
joy a rock in the shape of a couching camel that had former! n point- 
ed out to him as indicating the neighbourhood of the reservoir, and press- 
ed on with a renewed confidence. What was his horror, however, on 
reaching the place he sought, at beholding it quite dry !—dry, and hot as 
an oven! The water had all escaped by a crevice recently formed. Ali 
now believed that death was inevitable ; and folding the fainting Amina 
in his arms, sat down and bewailed his lot in a loud voice. 

Suddenly a strange sight presented itself. A small caravan appeared 
coming down the ravine—not of camels, nor of horses, nor asses, but of 
goats and a species of wild antelope. They moved slowly, and behind 
them walked with tottering steps a man of great age with a vast white 
beard, supporting himself with a long stick. Ali rushed forward to a goat 
which bore a water-skin, seized it, and without asking permission carried 
it to Amina. Both drank with eagerness; and it was not until they 
were well satisfied that they noticed the strange old man lookin 








ut them with interest and curiosity. Then they told their story ; 
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the owner of the caravan in his turn told his, which was equally wou- 
sy what was the old man’s story?” inquired the listeners in one 


« It shall be related to-morrow. The time for sleep has come.” 

I was not fortunate enough to hear the conclusion of this legend, told in 
the simple matter-of-fact words of Wahsa ; but one of our attendants gave 
me the substance. The old man of the caravan was stated to be the 
younger of the two watchers left behind more than a hundred years before 
at Bir Hassan. His companion had been killed, and he himself wounded 
by some wild beasts, which had prevented the necessary signals from being 
made. He understood that some terrible disaster had occurred, and dared 
not brave the vengeance which he thought menaced him from the survi- 
vors. So he resolved to stay in the valley, and had atcordingly re- 
mained for a hundred years, at the expiration of which period he had re- 
solved to set out on a pilgrimage to the Nile, in order to ascertain if any 
members of the tribes still remained, that he might communicate the se- 
cret of the pen 4 before he perished. Like the first discoverer, he had 
marked the way by heaps of stones, and died when his narrative was con- 
cluded. Ali and Amina made their way to the valley, where, according 
to the narrative, they found a large city, scarcely if at all ruined, and 
took up their abode in one of the palaces. Shortly afterwards Ali return- 
ed to t, and led off his father Abdallah the Good and the remnants 
of his in secret. Omar was furious, and following them, endeavour- 
€d to discover the valley, of which the tradition was well known. Not 
succeeding, he resolved to wait for the summer ; but the tribe never re- 
appeared in Egypt, and is said to have passed the hot months in the oasis 

arafreh, to which they subsequently removed on the destruction of 
their favourite valley by an earthquake. 

This tradition, though containing some improbable incidents, may 
nevertheless be fo on fact, and may contain, under a legendary 
form, the history of the peopling of the oases of the desert. It was, how- 
ever, chiefly interesting to me from the manner in which it illustrates the 
important influence which the discovery or destruction of a copious well 
of pure water may exercise on the fortunes of a people. It may some- 
times, in fact, as re nted in this instance be a matter of life and death ; 
and no doubt the Waled Allah are not the only tribe who have been rai- 
sed to an enviable prosperity, or sunk into the depths of misery, by the 
fluctuating supply of water in the desert. 


—_———>—__-—— 


HYPATIA. 
( Concluded.) 


Early the next morning, Raphael was standing in Cyril’s ante-room, 
awaiting an audience. There were loud voices within; and after awhile 
@ tribune whom he knew well hurried out, muttering curses— 

“ What brings you here friend ?” said Raphael. 

“ The scoundrel will not give them up,” answered he, in an undertone. 

“ Give up whom?” 

“The murderers. They are in sanctuary now, at the Cwsareium. 
Orestes sent me to demand them; and this fellow defies him openly !” 
And the tribune hurried out. 

Raphael, sickened with disgust, half-turned to follow him ; but his bet- 
pod — penemares, and he obeyed the summons of the deacon who ush- 


Cyril was walking up and down, according to his custom, with great 
stri When he saw who was his visitor, he stopped short with a look of 
fierce inquiry. Raphael entered on business at once, with a cold calm voice. 

“ You know me, doubtless ; and you know what I was. I am now a 
Christian catechumen. I come to make such restitution as I can for cer- 
tain past ill-deeds done in this city. You will find among these papers 
the trust deeds for such a yearly sum of moneys as will enable you to hire 
a house of refuge for a hundred fallen women, and give such dowries to 
thirty of them yearly as will enable them to find suitable husbands. I 
have set down every detail of my plan. On its exact fulfilment depends 
the continuance of my gift.” 

Cyril took the document eagerly, and was breaking out with some com- 
mon-place about pious benevolence, when the Jew stopped him. 

* Your holiness’s compliments are unnecessary. it is to your office, 
not to yourself, that this business relates.” 

il, whose conscience was ill enough at ease that morning, felt 
abashed before Raphael’s dry and quiet manner, which bespoke, as he well 
knew, reproof more severe than all open are So looking down, 
not without something like a blush, he ran his eye hastily over the paper; 
and then said, in his blandest tone— ' 

“ My brother will forgive me for remarking, that while I acknowledge 
his perfect right to vere of his charities as he will, it is somewhat start- 

to me, as Metropolitan of Egypt, to find not only the Abbot Isidore 
of Pelusium, but the secular Defender of the Plebs, a civil officer, impli- 
cated in the late conspiracy, associated with me as co-trustees.”’ 

* T have taken the advice of more than one Christian bishop on the 
matter. I acknowledge your authority, by my presence here. If the 
Scriptures rp! rightly, the civil magistrates are as much God’s ministers 
as you: and I am therefore bound to acknowledge their authority also. 
I should have preferred associating the Prefect with you in the trust : but 
as your dissensions with the present occupant of that post might have 
crippled my scheme, I have named the Detender of the Plebs, and have 
already put into his hands a copy of this document. Another copy has 
been sent to Isidore, who is empowered to receive all monies from my 
Jewish bankers in Pelusiam.”’ 

“ You doubt, then, either my ability or my honesty ?” said Cyril, who 
was becoming somewhat nettled. 

“ If your holiness dislikes my offer, it is easy to omit your name in the 
deed. One word more. If you deliver up to justice the murderers of my 


friend Hypetia, I double my bequest on the spot.” 
Cyril out instantly — 
“ Thy money perish with thee! Do you presume to bribe me into de- 


livering up my children to the tyrant ?” 

* T offerto give you the means of showing more mercy, provided that 
you will first do = justice ?” 

“ Justice?” cried Cyril. “ Justice? If it be just that Peter should die, 
sir, see first whether it was not just that Hypatia should die. Not that I 
compassed it, As I live, I would have given my own right hand that this 
had not happened. But now that it is done—let those who talk of justice 
look first in which scale of the balance it lies! Do you fancy, sir, that 
the people do not know their enemies from their friends? Do you fancy 
that they are to sit with folded hands, while a pedant makes common 


cause with a profligate to drag them back again into the very black Fw 
ey 


of outer darkness, A me a brutal lust, grinding slavery, from which 
are painfully and slowly struggling upward to the light of day? You, 
sir, if you be a Christian catechumen, should know for yourself what 
would ave been the fate of Alexandria had the devil’s plot of two days’ 
since succeeded. What if the people struck too fiercely? They struck 
in the right place. What if they have given the rein to passions fit only 
for heathens? Recollect the centuries of heathendom which bred those 
—- them, and blame not my teaching, but the teaching of their 
rs. That very Peter.... What if fe have, for once, given place 
to the devil, and avenged where he should have forgiven? Has he no 
memories which may excuse him for fancying, in ajust paroxysm of dread, 
that idolatry and falsehood must be crushed at any risk? He who counts 
back for now three hundred years, in persecution after persecution, mar- 
tyrs, sir! martyrs—if you know what that word implies—of his own blood 
and kin ; who, when he was but a seven years’ boy, saw his own father 
made a sightless cripple to this day, and the living body of his elder sis- 
ter, a consecrated nun, devoured by swine upon the streets, at the hands 
of those who supported the very philosophy, the very gods, which Hypa- 
oy ameneees yesterday to restore. God shall judge such a man: not I, 
ou 

“ Let God judge him then by delivering him to God’s minister.” 

“ God’s minister? That heathen and apostate Prefect? When he has 
expiated his apostasy by penance, and returned publicly to the bosom of 
the church, it will be time enough to obey him: till then he is the minis- 
ter of none but the devil. And no ecclesiastic shall suffer at the tribunal 
of an infidel. Holy writ forbids us to go to law before the unjust. Let 
the world say of me what it will. I defy it and itsrulers. I have to es- 
tablish the kingdom of God in this city, and do it I will, knowing that 
other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Christ.” 

“ Wherefore you tolay it afresh. A curious method of proving 
that it is laid a y.” 

sd What do you mean?” asked Cyril angrily. 

“ Simply that God’s kingdom. if it exist at all, must be a sort of king- 
dom, considering who is The King of it, which would have established it- 
self without your help some time since : probably, indeed, if the Scriptures 
of my Jewish forefathers are to be believed, before the foundation of the 
world ; and that your business was to believe that God was King of Alex- 
andria, and had put the Roman law there to crucify all murderers, eccle- 
siastics included, and that crucified they must be accordingly, as high as 


“I will hear no more of this, sir! I am responsible to God alone, and 
not to you : let it be enough that by virtue of the authority committed to 
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me, I shall cut offthese men from the church of God, by solemn excommu- 
nication, for three years to come.” 

“ They are not cut off, then, it seems, as yet?” 

“ J tell you, sir, that I shall cut them off! Do you come here to doubt 
my word?” . 

“ Not in the least, most august sir, But I should have fancied that, ac- 
cording to my carnal notions of God’s Kingdom and The Church, they had 
cut off themselves most effectually already, from the moment when they 
cast away the spirit of God, and took to themselves the spirit of murder 
and poise A ; and that all which your most just and laudable excommuni- 
cation could effect, would be to inform the public of that fact. However, 
farewell! My money shall be forthcoming in due time : and thatis the 
most important matter between us at this moment. As for your client 
Peter, and his fellows, perhaps the most fearful punishment which can be- 
fal them is, to go on as they have begun. I only hope that you will not 
follow in the same direction. . 

“« 12” cried Cyril, trembling with rage. 

“ Really, I wish your hofiness well when I say so. If my notions seem 
to you somewhat secular, yours—forgive me—seem to me somewhat athe- 
istic ; and I advise you honestly to take care lest while a are busy try- 
ing to establish God’s kingdom, you forget what it is like, by shutting 
your eyes to those of its laws which are established already. I have no 
doubt that with your holiness’s great powers you will succeed in establish- 
ing something. My only dread is, that when it is established, you should 
discover to your horror that it isthe devil’s kingdom, and not God’s.”’ 

And without waiting for an answer, Raphael bowed himself out of the 
august presence, and sailing for Berenice that very day, with Eudemon 
and his negro wife, he went to his own place, there to labour and succour, 
a sad and stern, and yet a loving and a much-loved man, for many a year 
to come. 

And now, we will leave Alexandria also, and taking a forward leap of 
some twenty years, see how all other persons mentioned in this history went 
likewise, each to their own place. 





- . . 


A little more than twenty years after, the wisest and holiest man in the 
east was writing of Cyril, just deceased— 

“ His death made those who survived him joyful ; but it grieved most 
probably the dead ; and there is cause to fear, lest, finding his presence 
too troublesome, they should send him back to us......May it come 
to pass, by your prayers, that he may obtain mercy and forgiveness, 
and that the immeasurable grace of God may prevail over his wicked- 
ness.””..... 

So wrote Theodoret, in days when men had not yet intercalated into 
Holy Writ that line of an obscure modern hymn, which, contrary alike to 
reason and to Scripture, proclaims to man the good news that, “‘ There is 
no repentance in the grave.”” Let that be as it may, Cyril has gone to his 
own place. What that place is in history is but too well known. What 
it is in the sight of Him unto Whom all live for ever, is no concern of 
ours. May He whose cee | is over all His works, have mercy upon all, 
whether orthodox or unorthodox, Papist or Protestant, who, like Cyril, 
begin by lying for the cause of truth ; and setting off upon that evil road, 
arrive surely, sooner or later, with the Scribes and Pharisees of old, at 
their own place. 

True, he and his monks had conquered: but Hypatia did not die un- 
avenged. In the hour of that unrighteous victory, the Church of Alex- 
andria received a deadly wound. It had admitted and sanctioned those 
habits of doing evil that good may come, of pious intrigue and persecu- 
tion, which are certain to creep in wheresoever men attempt to set up a 
merely religious empire, independent of human relationships and civil 
laws—to “‘ establish,” in short, a “theocracy,” and by that very act con- 
fess their secret disbelief that God is ruling already. And the Egyptian 
Church grew, year by year, more lawless and inhuman. Freed from ene- 
mies without, and from the union which fear compels, it turned its ferocity 
inward, to prey on its own vitals, and to tear itself in pieces, by a volun- 
tary suicide, with mutual anathemas and exclusions, till it ended as a 
mere chaos of idolatrous sects, persecuting each other for metaphysical 
propositions, which, true or false, were equally heretical in their mouths, 
because they used them only as watchwords of division. Orthodox or 
unorthodox, they knew not God, for they knew neither righteousness, nor 
love, nor peace.... Cees | “hated their brethern, and walked on still in 
darkness, not knowing whither they were going”....till Amrou and his 
Mahommedans appeared, and, whether they discovered the fact or not, 
they went to their own place ..... 

“* Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 

Though He stands and waits with patience, with exactness grinds He all.” — 





And so found, in due time, the philosophers as well as the ecclesiastics 
of Alexandria. 

Twenty years after Hypatia’s death, philosophy was flickering down to 
the very socket. Hypatia’s murder was its death-blow. In language, 
tremendous and unmistakable philosophers had been informed that man- 
kind had done with them; that they had been — in the balances, 
and found wanting ; that if they had no better Gospel than that to preach, 
they must make way for those who had. And they did make way. We 
hear little or nothing of them or their wisdom henceforth, except at 


chain of the Platonic succession,” and descended deeper and deeper, one 
after the other, into the realms of Confusion—confusion of the material 
and the spiritual, of the subject with the object, the moral with the intel- 
lectual ; self-consistent in one thing only—namely, in their exclusive 
Pharisaism ; utterly unable to proclaim any good news for man as man, 
or even to conceive of the possibility of such, and gradually looking with 
more and more complacency on all superstitions which did not involve 
that one idea, which alone they hated--namely, the Incarnation ; craving 
after signs and wonders, dabbling in magic and astrology, and barbarian 
fetichisms ; bemoaning the fallen age, and barking querulously at every 
form of human thought except their own; writing — biographies, 
full of bad Greek, worse taste, and still worse miracles.... 
—— That last drear mood 

Of envious sloth, and proud decrepitude ; 

No faith, no art, no king, no priest, no God ; 

While round the freezing founts of life in snarling ring, 

Crouched on the bareworn sod, 

Babbling about the weromening spring, 

And whining for dead gods, who cannot save, 

The toothless systems shiver to their grave. 

The last scene of their tragedy was not without a touch of pathos..... 
In the year 529, Justinian finally closed, by imperial edict, the schools of 
Athens, They had nothing more to tell the world, but what the world 
had yawned over a thousand times before: why should they break the 
blessed silence by any more such noises? The philosophers felt so them- 
selves. They had no mind to be martyrs, for they had nothing for which 
to testify. They had no message for mankind, and mankind no interest 
for them. All that was left for them was to take care of their own souls; 
and fancying that they saw something like Plato’s ideal republic in the 
pure monotheism of the Guebres, their philosophic emperor the Khozroo 
and his holy caste of magi, seven of them set off to Persia, to forget the 
hateful existence of Christianity in that realized ideal. Alas for the 
facts! The purest monotheism, they discovered, was perfectly compatible 
with bigotry and ferocity, luxury and tyranny, serails and bowstrings, in- 
cestuous marriages and corpses exposed to the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air ; and in reasonable fear for their own necks, the last seven 
wise men returned home, weary-hearted, into the Christian Empire from 
which they had fled, fully contented with the permission which the 
Khozroo had obtained for them from Justinian, to hold their peace, and 
die among decent people. So among decent people they died, leaving 
behind them, as their last legacy to mankind, Simplicius’s Commentaries 
on Epictetus’s Enchiridion, An Essay on the Art of Egotism, by obeying 
which, whosoever list may become as perfect a Pharisee as ever darkened 
the earth of God. Peace be to their ashes!......They are gone to their 
own place. 

* * * * a 

Wulf, too, had gone to his own place, wheresoever that may be. He 
and Smid died in Spain, full of years and honours, at the court of Adolf 
and Placidia, having resigned his sovereignty into the hands of his lawful 
chieftain, and lived long enough to see Goderic and their younger com- 

nions in arms settled, with their Alexandrian brides, on the sunny slopes 

om which they had expelled the Vandals and the Suevi, to be the an- 
cestors of “ bluest-blooded”’ Castilian nobles. Wulf died, as he had lived, 
a heathen. Placidia, who loved him well, as she loved all righteous and 
noble souls, had succeeded once in persuading him to accept baptism. 
Adolf himself acted as one of his sponsors ; and the old warrior was in the 
act of stepping into the font, when he turned suddenly to the bishop. and 
asked where were the souls of his heathen ancestors? “In hell,” replied 
the worthy prelate. Wulf drew back from the font, and threw his bear- 
skin cloak around him....“‘ He would prefer, if Adolf had no objection, 
to go to his own people.” And so he died unbaptized, and went to his 
own place. 

Victoria was still alive and busy: but Augustine’s warning had come 
true—she had found trouble in the flesh. The day of the Lord had come, 





and Vandal tyrants were now the masters of the fair corn lands of 


Athens, where Proclus, Marinus, Isidore, and others, kept up “ the golden | ¥ 





Africa. Her father and brother were lying by the side of Raphael 
Aben-Ezra, beneath the ruined walls of Hippo, Hm long years before, 
in the vain attempt to deliver their country from the invading swarms. 
But they had died the death of heroes; and Victoria was content. And 
it was whispered, among the down-trodden Catholics, who clung to her as 
an angel of mercy. that she, too, had endured strange misery and shame 
-+++.+.that her delicate limbs bore the scars of fearful tortures......that 
a room in her house, into which none ever entered but herself, contained 
a young boy’s grave ; and that she passed long nights of rayer upon the 
spot, where lay her only child, martyred by the hands of Arian u- 
tors. Nay, some of the few who having dared to face that fearful storm, 
had survived its fury, asserted that she herself, amid her own disgrace and 
agony, had cheered the shrinking boy on to his glorious death. But though 
she had found trouble in the flesh, her spirit knew none. Clear-eyed and 
joyful as when she walked by her father’s side on the field of Ostia, she 
went to and fro among the victims of Vandal rapine and persecution, 
spending upon the maimed, the sick, the ruined, the small remnants of 
her former wealth, and winning, by her purity and her piety, the rever- 
ence and favour even of the barbarian conquerors....... She had her work 
to do, and she did it, and was content; and, in good time, she also went 
to her own place. 

Abbot Pambo, as well as Arsenius, had been dead several years; the 
abbot’s place was filled, by his own dying command, by a hermit from the 
neighbouring deserts, who had made himself famous, for many miles 
round, by his extraordinary austerities, his ceaseless prayers, his loving 
wisdom, and, it was rumoured, by various cures, which could be only at- 
tributed to miraculous powers. While still in the prime of his manhood, 
he was dragged, against his own entreaties, from a lofty cranny of the 
cliffs to preside over the Laura of Scetis, and ordained a deacon at the ad- 
vice of Pambo, by the bishop of the diocese, who, three years afterwards, 
took on himself to command him to enter the priesthood. The elder 
monks considered it an indignity to be ruled by so young a man : but the 
monastery throve and grew rapidly under his government. His sweetness, 
patience, and humility, and, above all, his marvellous understanding of 
the doubts and temptations of sinners, soon drew around him all whose 
sensitiveness or waywardness had made them unmanageable in the neigh- 
bouring monasteries. As to David in the mountains, so to him, efery one 
who was discontented, and every one who was oppressed, gathered them- 
selves. The neighbouring abbots were, at first, inclined to shrink from 
him, as one who ate and drank with publicans and sinners : but they held 
their peace, when they saw those whom they had driven out as reprobates 
labouring peacefully and cheerfully under Philammon. The elder gener- 
ation of Scetis, too, saw, with some horror, the new influx of sinners, but 
their abbot had but one answer to their remonstrances, ‘Those who are 
whole need not a physician, but those who are sick.” 

Never was the young abbot heard to speak harshly of any human being, 
“ When thou hast tried in vain for seven years,”’ he used to say, “to con- 
vert a sinner, then only wilt thou have a right to suspect him of being a 
worse man than thyself.” That there was a seed of good in all men, a 
Divine Spirit striving with all men, a gospel and good news which would 
turn the hearts of all men, if abbots and priests could but preach it aright, 
was his favourite doctrine, and one which he used to defend, when, at rare 
intervals, he allowed himself to discuss any subject, from the writings of 
his favourite theologian, Clement of Alexandria. Above all, he stopped, 
by stern rebuke, any attempt to revile either heretics or heathens. “ On 
the Catholic Church alone,”’ he used to say, “lies the blame of all heresy 
and unbelief : for if she were but for one day that which she ought to be, 
the world would be converted before nightfall.”’ To one class of sins, in- 
deed, he was inexorable—all but ferocious: to the sins, namely, of relig- 
ious persons. In proportion to any man’s reputation for orthodoxy and 
sanctity, Philammon’s judgment of him was stern and pitiless. More than 
once events proved him to have been unjust: when he saw himself to be 
so, none could confess his mistake more frankly, or humiliate himself for 
it more bitterly ; but from his rule he never swerved ; and the Pharisees 
of the Nile dreaded and avoided him, as much as the publicans and sinners 
loved and followed him. 

One thing only in his conduct gave some handle for scandal, among the 
just persons who needed no repentance. It was well known that in his 
most solemn devotions, on those long nights of unceasing prayer and self- 
discipline, which won him a reputation for superhuman sanctity, there 
mingled always with his prayers the names of two women. And, when 
some worthy elder brother, taking courage from his years, dared to hint 
kindly to him, that such conduct caused some scandal to the weaker 
brethren, “ It is true,” answered he ; ‘“ tell my brethren that I pray night- 
ly for two women : both of them young ; both of them beautiful ; oth of 
them beloved by me more than I love my own soul; and tell them, 
moreover, that one of the two was a harlot, and the other a heathen.” 
The old monk laid his hand on his mouth, and retired, with wide 
CYS. eee 

"The remainder of his history it seems better to extract from an unpub- 
lished fragment of the Hagiologia Nilotica of Graidiocolosyrtus Taben- 
niticus, the greater part of which valuable work was destroyed at the ta- 
king of Alexandria under Amrou, A.p. 640. 

“Now when the said abbot had ruled the monastery of Scetic seven 
ears with uncommon prudence, resplendent in virtue and in miracles, it 
befel that one morning he was late to the Divine office. Whereon a cer- 
tain ancient brother, who was also a deacon, being sent to ascertain the 
cause of so unwonted a defection, found the holy man extended upon the 
floor of his cell, like Balaam in the flesh, though far differing from him in 
the spirit, having fallen into a trance, but having his eyes open. Who, 
not daring to arouse him, sat by him until the hour of noon, judging right- 
ly that something from heaven had befallen him. And at the hour of 
noon, the saint arising without astonishment, said, “ Brother, make 
ready for me the Divine elements, that I may consecrate them.” And 
he asking the reason wherefore, the saint replied, “That I may par- 
take thereof with all my brethren,ere I depart hence. For know assured- 
Vy that, within the seventh day, I shall migrate to the celestial mansions. 

or this night stood by me in a dream, those two women, whom * love, 
and for whom I pray; the one clothed in a white, the other in a ruby- 
coloured garment, and holding each other by the hand ; who said to me, 
“That life after death is not such a one as you fancy : come, therefore, 
and behold with us what it is like.” Troubled at which words, the deacon 
went forth, re on account not only of holy obedience, but also of the 
sanctity of the blessed abbot, did not hesitate to prepare according to his 
command the divine elements ; which the. Abbot having consecrated, dis- 
tributed among his brethren, reserving only a portion of the most holy 
bread and wine ; and then, having bestowed on them all the kiss of peace, 
he took the paten and chalice in his hands, and went forth from the monas- 
tery towards the desert ; whom the whole fraternity followed weeping, as 
knowing that they should see his face no more. But he, having arrived 
at the foot of a certain mountain, stopped, and blessing them, commanded 
them that they should follow him no further, and dismissed them with 
these words, ‘“ As ye have been loved, so love. As ye have been judged, 
so judge. As ye have been forgiven, so forgive.” And so ascending, was 
taken away from their eyes. Now they, returning astonished, watched 
three days with prayer and fasting ; but at last the eldest brother, being 
ashamed, like Elisha before the entreaties of Elijah’s disciples, sent two of 
the young men to seek their master. 

To whom befel a thing note worthy and full of miracles. For ascending 
the same mountain where they had left the Abbot, they met with a cer- 
tain Moorish people, not averse to the Christian verity, who declare that 
certain days before a priest had past by them, bearing a paten and 
chalice, and blessing them in silence, proceeded across the desert in the 
direction of the Cave of the Amma. 

* And they inquiring who this Amma might be, the Moors answered 
with astonishment that some twenty years ago, there had arrived in those 
mountains a woman more beautiful than had ever before been seen in 
that region, drest in rich garments ; who after a short sojourn among their 
tribe, having distributed among them the jewels which she wore, had em- 
braced the eremitic life, and sojourned upon the highest peak of a neighbour- 
ing mountain, till, her garments failing her, she became invisible to man- 
kind, saving to a few women of the tribe, who went up from time to time 
to carry her offerings of fruit and meal, and to ask the blessing of her 

rayers. To whom she rarely appeared, veiled down to her feet in 
black hair of exceeding length and splendoar. 

“ Hearing these things, the two brethren doubted for awhile: but at 
last determining to proceed, arrived at sunset upon the summit of the said 
mountain. 

“ Where, behold a great miracle. For above an open grave, freshly 
dug in the sand, a cloud of vultures and obscene birds hovered, whom 
two lions, fiercely contending, drove away with their talons, as if from 
some sacred deposit therein enshrined. Towards whom the two brethren, 
fortifying themselves with the sign of the holy cross, ascended, Where- 
upon the lions, as having fulfilled the term of their guardianship, retired, 
and left to the brethren a sight, which they beheld with astonishment, and 
not without tears. 

“For in the open grave lay the body of Philammon the Abbot, and by 
his side, wrapt in his cloak, the corpse of a woman of exceeding beauty, 
such as the Moors had described. om embracing straitly, as a brother 
and a sister, and joining his lips to hers, he had rendered up his soul to 
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i h it seemed, the most holy sacra- | proofs that Sir Arthur’s disembarkation in P 
= be tor nae ow} the sete and the chalice emptied of} of accident or of second-thought—that the first object of the instructions 
under which he himself sailed 

“Having beheld which things awhile in silence, the oer oe from the ents for all the different detachments that were to com his 
i to nt seat | army, was the 
es ae inna Cede b men pnee ated to rte tom selfish Talon, the very same Dispatch from the Government at 
God. Whereon, filling in the grave with all haste, they returned weeping | home, which announced that he might be superseded by a senior officer, 
dec to them the strange thin which eg had be- | directed him— , 
i llected these M S8ACTO- | # to his instructions into execution with every 
net sod ey a sulnan cop ‘say that wisdom is justified | ces will sdmit, without awaiting the arrival of the Lieutenant-General.”—15th 


their divine contentents. 


above, and was unnecessary to be compre 


to the Laura, and 


of all her children, an 
“Now, before they returned, one of the brethren searching the cave 


in th n dwelt, found there neither food, furniture, or | Field-Marshal Thiers thin : ade j 
shar matters; saving one bracelet of gold, of large size and strange | not, who “ ought to have thrown him into the sea” and “ precipitated him 
workmanship, engraven with foreign characters, which no one could de- | over the cliffs into the abyss” (le ; sl 
cipher. The which bracelet, being taken home to the Laura of Scetis, and | flots de V’abime, ib. 182) in front of which he had taken up his very inju- 
there dedicated in the cage to the memory of the holy Amma, put beyond | dicious position—when, we say, he had won this battle, which he ought to 


all doubt the sanctity of its former possessor, by the miracles which its 


virtue worked ; the fame whereof spreading abroad throughout the whole | « ne was always lucky throughout his brilliant Career.” —ib. 186. 


id. drew innumerable crowds of suppliants to that holy relic. But 
yy pass, after the a persecution wherewith Huneric and 
nseric the king devastated ica, C 
oh thee martys, that certain wandering barbarians of the Van- 
dalic race, imbued with the Arian weer and made insolent by success, 
boiled over from the parts of Mauritania into the Thebaid region. Who, 
plundering and burning all monasteries, and insulting the consecrated vir- 
ns, at last arrived even at the monastery of Scetis, where they not only 
Seated the altar and carried off the sacred vessels, but bore away that most 
holy relic, the chief glory of the Laura, namely, the bracelet of the holy 
Amma, impiously pretending that it had belonged to a warrior of their 
tribe, and thus expounding the writing thereon engraven— 
For Amalric’s Amal’s Son Smid Troll’s Son Made Me. 


Wherein, whether they spoke truth or not, yet their sacrilege did not re- 
main unpunished ; for’ attempting to return homeward toward the sea by 
way of the Nile, they were set upon, while weighed down with wine and 
sleep, by the country people, and to a man miserably destroyed. But the 
pious folk, restoring the holy gold to its pristine sanctuary were not un- 
rewarded ; for since that day it grows glorious with ever fresh miracles— 
as of blind restored to sight, paralytics to strength, demoniacs to sanity— 
to the honour of the orthodox Catholic Church, and of its ever-blessed 
saints.”’ 
* - - * = 

So be it. Pelagia and Philammon, like the rest, went to their own 
place—to the only place where such in such days could find rest—to the 
desert and the hermit’s cell, and then forward into that fairy land of le- 

nd and miracle, wherein all “saintly” lives were destined to be enveloped 
for many a century thenceforth. . 

And now, readers, farewell. I have shown you New Foes under an 
Old Face—your own likeness in toga and tunic, instead of coat and bon- 
net. One word before we part. The same devil who tempted these old 
Egyptians tempts you. The same God who would have saved these old 
Egyptians, if hos had willed, will save you, if you will. Their sins are 
yours, their deliverance yours. There is nothing new under the sun. The 
thing which has been, it is that which shall be. Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone, whether at Hypatia or Pelagia. Miriam 
or Raphael, Cyril or Philammon. Explicit. 





MAUREL ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


1. Le Duc de Wellington. Par Jules Maurel. Bruxelles. 8vo. 1853. 2. Wel- 
lington—His Character—his Actions—and his Writings. By J. Maurel. Lon- 
don. Feap. Svo. 

This is a remarkable work, if it were only for its singularity. It is 
written by a Frenchman, who appreciates the actions and character of the 
Duke of Wellington, with not only a degree of care, candour, and justice, 
of which we know few, if any, instances amongst his countrymen, but with 
a delicacy, a sagacity, and a discrimination which have certainly not been 
surpassed amongst ourselves. He has of course no new facts to tell well- 
informed people in France, or any one in England, but he presents the 
subject in a point of view sufficiently novel to excite a considerable inter- 
est in both countries. We learn from a short preface which the Earl of 
Ellesmere has prefixed to an English translation, ‘“‘ that the name and an- 
tecedents of M. Maurel are well known in the highest literary circles of 
Brussels, where he now resides, and of Paris, where he was formerly con- 
necsed with that most r table of sources of publig i mn in 
France, the Journal des Débats. His work (Lord E. or rab spas will 
speak for itself; but those who read, while they admire, may be glad to 
know that the author is a gentleman of high private character, as well as 
established literary reputation.” 

M. Maurel is ashamed of the low-minded, and indignant at the suicidal 
injustice of his countrymen, who endeavour to diminish a glory to which 
it would be more reasonable, and in fact more patriotic, to allow its fullest 
measure, since they cannot deny the great ract, that it had outshone and 
finally extinguished that of the Idol of their adoration. But the idol him- 
self it was who bequeathed them the example of this inconsistent and ig- 
noble feeling. Whenever he spoke of the Duke at St. Helena, it was in 
such paroxysms of rage and rancour that eves Las Cases seems ashamed 
of repeating them. After making an apology for exhibiting his hero in 
one of these disgraceful fits of fury and falsehood, he thus naivement ac- 
counte for their not being more frequent :— 

“T remarked,” says he, ‘ that the Emperor had an extreme repugnance to 
mention Lord Wellington’s name: to be sure he must have felt awkward at 
publicly depreciating Him wnder whom he had fallen !” (il _se trowvait gauche a 
ravaler publiquement celui sous lequel il avait succombe).— Las Cases, vii. 209. 

The alternative of getting rid of the awkwardness, by speaking with 
common decency and truth of the Duke of Wellington, does not seem to 
have occurred to either Las Cases or his Master :—nor in truth to any 
French writer that we have seen, except to M. Lamartine, feebly, and 
more fully to M. Alphonse de Beauchamp, in their respective histories— 
the author of an article on the Duke’s Despatches in the Revues des Deux 
Mondes for September, 1839 (said to be M. Loéve Weimar), who seemed 
willing to treat it as fairly as the prejudices of his readers would allow— 
and now M. Maurel, who, bolder than the reviewer, examines it more 
frankly, and from a wider and higher point of view, as a statesman and a 
moralist. Fortune, Luck. Accident—such, 2 the philosophy of all other 
French historians is the chief, and in most of them the only explanation 
of a gradual and unbroken series of successes which- not merely by their 
number and continuity but by their concatenation and the obvious identi- 

ty of the principle that pervades them—could no more be the effect of 
mere chance than the great operations of the natural world—which offer, 
48 we see, various phases and are subject to occasional disturbances—but, 
on the whole, bear unquestionable evidence of one great and invariable 
principle of order and action. 

In the very motto of his work M. Maurel protests against this flattering 

unction for the amour propre blessé of his countrymen. 

“* Nullwm numen abest si sit PRUDENTIA : sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, caloque locamus.” 


Which may be rendered, 


“ Forruner’s an idol, to whose share is civen 

Results that PrupENce draws, in truth, from heaven.” 
Even M. Thiers, who has something of a name to risk, and who labours 
to make an étalage of his candour, cannot get out of that vulgar orniére, 
and in the face of those immortal Dispatches which he pretends to have 
read, he persists in placing chance as the first ingredient of the Duke of 
Wellington’s successes, e need not go far for examples. In the first 
three passages of his so-called “History” in which the Duke makes his 
appearance, he is accompanied by this imaginar deity—who predominates 
over all the other elements of success which M. Thiers condescends to al- 
low him. 

“This was Sir Arthur Wellesley—sj s , i 
fortune as for his great military quid nee Py; tig it 


Sir Arthur’s expedition to Portugal in 1808 was, it seems, intended at 


first for Spain, but, on consideration, he resolves to disembark near the 


aes 


“to avail himself of the occasions which Fort i ? j 

chance of striking some /ucky stroke,” yar | lagna othe bim, end of Re 
To this, like the pedant who lectured Hannibal on the art of war, M 
Thiers adds that Sir Arthur’s military movements were all rash and 
wrong, but that he was induced to hazard them from a jealous impatience 
to do something brilliant before he should be superseded by the senior 
-Officers that were daily expected (7d. 175) ; and theg assertions he ven- 


and enriched the Catholic Church ticipation discolouring—the whole of that “brilliant career” which the 


was no result either 
m Ireland, and the rendezvous prescribed 
; and that, as to his having rashly hurried into ac- 


ition that circumstan- 


July, 1808, Desp. iv. 18. 
Again: when Wellesley wins ‘the battle of Vimieiro—entirely—as 
through the rashness and blunders of Ju- 


eter dans lamer—précigité dans les 


have lost, M. Thiers’s only remark is, that 


Thus, on his very first appearance on the scene, prejudging—and by an- 


reluctant Historian must by and by deal with in detail, as being from first 
to last the creature of patronizing Luck. If his wry-mouthed candour al- 
lows Wellesley certain “ great military qualities’—to wit, “‘ good sense 
and firmness” —it is only to sharpen in the next line a sneer at his want of 
genius (ib. 175). 

And again :— 

“The slow and steady English soldier was the natural instrument of the nar- 
row but wise and resolute mind of Sir Arthur Wellesley.”—ib. 177. 


The “narrow mind” of the Duke of Wellington !—and this written six- 
teen years after the publication of the Dispatches! 

It is in answer to the strain of M. Thiers, and to the still more flagrant 
malevolence of minor scribblers, but, above all, of the great father of lies 
—Buonaparte himself--that M. Maurel takes a nobler as well as a more 
philosophical review of the whole life of the Duke of Wellington. He asks 
whether fortune, unaccompanied by prudence and genius, could have 
fought its way through eight campaigns, of various characters, but of un- 
interrupted successes—in Portugal, Spain, France, and Flanders—from 
Vimieiro in 1808 to Waterloo in 1815. Who else, he asks, of the bee ra 
few who have influenced the destinies of mankiad, can present himself to 
posterity, proof in hand, and say, 


“ Hence I set out—this was my object—here is my result, and these are the ways 
by which I arrived at it? I do not forget that I may have owed to fortune,— 
which must always have a great share in these matters—but here is what I have 
done to limit and contract that share. I lay before you—without reserve—my 
hopes, my projects, my plans, my means, my victories, and the reasons of my 
victories. Judge them and me!’ 

‘Such an appeal would have something theatrical, and not at all suitable to 
the character of Wellingten; but it would nevertheless be exactly true—for the 
Dispatches are the real summary of his military life. He might have spoken 
thus without depreciating friends, without offending enemies, without departing 
from the most rigid and modest truth: but he has done the same thing in a still 
better taste. He has left these memorials of his life as a legacy to history, in 
their strict chronological order, in their exact original state—he has not sup- 
pressed a line—nor added a word of commentary—nor a word of argument— 
nor a word of accusation——nor a word of justification! A number of the letters 
are in French ; and though these contain many striking thoughts and happy 
expressions, there are many incorrectnesses of style ; nothing would have been 
easier than to have removed these faults without altering the sense, or even 
diminishing the force of the expression. Wellington would do no such thing. 
. . . . If he has written bad French it must remain bad French. He 
chooses to appear what he is and nothing else. This literary good faith is but 
another form of the same uncompromising probity that distinguished him as a 
public officer and a private man. Even this trifle—if anything could be trifling 
where good faith is concerned—is his final homage to that devotion—that 
enthusiasm for truth, and that undeviating abhorrence of falsehood, that were 
the rule of his whole life.”—p. 66. 

Some pages later M. Maurel give us a résumé of some of his principal 
exploits, with a view of showing how little chance and how much genius 
must have had to do with so great a number of campaigns and battles, 
spread over so many years, so diversified in circumstance, but all identical 
in their triumphant issues. 

“Tn his seven peninsular campaigns he passed through all the diversity of 
trials that fortune could create. He made defensive war, and triumphed. He 
made a war of positions and surprises, and triumphed. He then adopted the 
offensive on a larger scale, and still he triumphed. He had made the boldest ad- 
vances without involving himself in any risks. He had made long and difficult 


mon sense. The Mahrat 





retreats without suffering any disaster. He —— battles of the most different 
characters—with a supervority of numbers—at Vimieiro, the 21st August, 1808; 
at Oporto, the 12th May, 1809 ; at Vitoria, 24th June, 1813; at Nivele, 10th 
November, 1813; at Toulouse, the 10th April, 1814—and all were victories —He 
og with equal numbers—at Salamanca, 22nd July, 1812 ; at Pampeluna, 
28th July ; at St. Martial, the 3lst August, 1813 ; at Orthez, the 28th February, 
1814—and all were victories—He fought—with an inferiority of numbers—at 
Talavera, 28th July, 1809 ; at Busaco, 27th September, 1810; and at Almeida 
(Fuentes d’Onor), the 3rd and 4th May, 1811—and all were victories.” —p. 109. 

We should, of course, have questioned the “ superiority” and “equality” 
attributed to the Duke’s army in some of these battles—but M. Maurel 
saves us that trouble by one general statement, which really brings all the 
cases under the last category : 


“When I say that he had the superiority of numbers, it is only just to remark 
that—except at Vimieiro—we are not speaking of English troops, but of the 
aggregate of Germans, Portuguese, and Spaniards, regular and irregular, which 
were from time to time under his orders. The English were everywhere and ne- 
cessarily very inferior in number to the French. The truth is, that from 1808 to 
1813 Wellington never had 30,000 English under his orders—and this was at a 
period when the imperial armies deluged the whole Peninsula with not less than 
350,000 men. Struck by, this enormous disproportion of forces, Wellington him- 
self said to his friends, ’ Tis strange that with this little army we are ns to keep 
them in check. In 1813 the English contingent reached 40,00C ; but this was the 
army reinforced for the invasion of France.’’—p. 110. 

We may here mention that we have been allowed to see and to make 
extracts from a few MS. Votes, made, from time to time, by an early and 
intimate friend of the Duke’s, of some of his conversations. Several of 
these Notes appear to us to afford interesting confirmations of some of the 
most striking points in M. Maurel’s view of his character, and we think 
that this is a time and an occasion in which it would be hardly justifiable 
to withhold them from the public. We have been, however, restricted to 
the production of such only as bear on our present purpose. 

We find in these MS, Votes the Duke’s own estimate of the relative 
numbers in some of the principal battles :— 

‘What was the real number of your army and the enemy in 
great battles 7 

‘‘ Duke.—Talavera was the only one in which I had a superiority—but that 
was only by reckoning the bo gene y on ty. all the others [ had less. At Salamanca 
I had 40,000, and the French not much more, perhaps 45,000. At Vittoria I had 
many thousands less, 60,000 to 70,000. At Waterloo the proportion was still 
more against me ; I had less than 60,000—perhaps about 56,000 or 58,000 ; Buo- 
naparte had near 80,000. The whole army in the South of France under my 
command was considerably larger than the force under Soult at the battle of 
Toulouse ; but actually employed in that operation I had less than he ; and he 
was posted behind works which we had to storm.”’— MS. Note. 

In following the course of the Duke’s life, M. Maurel shows that, “his 
growth, so far from resembling the fruits of chance, was at once gradual 
and rapid. His first experience was in an humble rank and in adverse 
circumstances—he served as a subordinate officer in the disastrous cam- 
paigns of Flanders and Holland in 1794-5. There he witnessed a series 
of reverses and retreats, which afforded no doubt, to that calm yet inquisi- 
tive mind, lessons which he turned to his future profit.”—(p. 100). But, 
not content with the public lessons which he might thus receive, he was a 
remarkable instance of diligent self-instruction. 

_ “He adced to his natural gifts a most indefatigable and intelligent applica- 
tion to his duties. It was his habitual practice to enter—to descend into the 
most minute details of the service. ‘The regiment of Colonel Wellesley,” 
says Lord Harris in 1799, “‘ is a model regiment—for equipment, for courage, 
4 iain for instruction, and for g conduct, it is above all praise !’” -— 
p- 102. 

Of the early disposition—which M. Maurel reasonably supposed the 
Duke’s mind to have had—to acquire professional instruction, we find in 
the MS, Votes a most remarkable instance—one, indeed, to which, it 
told of or by any man but the Duke, we should hardly, we own, have 
given implicit taith :— 

““*D. of W.—Within a few days after I joined my first regiment I caused a 
private soldier to be weighed—first, in full marching order, arms, accoutrements, 
ammunition, &c., and afterwards without them. I wished to have some measure 
of the power of the individual man, compared with the weight he was to carry 
and the work he was expected to do.” When I expressed surprise at such early 


some of your 





tures to accompany with distinct professions of familiarity with the Dis- 
patches, in which, had he read them,* he must have seen the clearest 





* We have heard, indeed (though we cannot ourselves vouch for the fact), 
that M. Thiers, when last in England, confessed that his acquaintance with the 
Dispatches was but slight, and even recent. Its slightness we never doubted, 
and that, such as it may be, he acquired it recently, is additionally confirmed by 





thoughtfulness, he replied, “‘ Why I was not so young as not to know that, since 





| his long and pompous narration of the affair at Rolica, in which he asserts that 
| the English lost from 1200 to 1500 men killed—tués. The Duke's official return, 
} which we need not say is scrupulously correct, and accounts for every man, is 
71 men and 4 officers killed. There is not a page of all this portion ot M. Thiers’ 
work that does not exhibit the same style of fanfaronnade, on which we think 
| even he could not have ventured if he had read the Dispatches. 





I had undertaken a profession, I had better endeavour to understand it.” He 


went on to say, ‘ It must always be kept in mind that the of the greatest 
— mn” < y is upon what the individual soldier is capable of 4 
» ioe ° e. 


doing and bear- 
M. Maurel resumes his review by saying that Colonel Well ’s ear 
ying > ohne 


services in India, his rapid and brilliant successes there, were 
istic preludes to the greater scenes of his later life ; but above all, as he 
says, & “ explout fabuleux” of Assye fixed wer eye in that region 


of 
skilful soldier-craft, on Major-General W: and marked him 


’ 
at once as one of the men most evidently destined to sustain the honours 
of the British arms. He adds, that this early glory did not at all alter 
his natural simplicity. Of this “ fabulous e lott ” we 
Votes an account which exhibits very strongly the modest and matter-of- 
fact way in which he himself estimated even th xtraordinary 
and proofs of his genius. 


e find in the MS. 


e most e results 


‘* T was indebted for say sneanee at Assye to a very ordinary exercise of com- 
) ita chiefs whom tvs marching to overtake had made 
a hasty retreat with their infantry and guns, and had got round behind a river 
on my -, leaving me exposed ‘to an overwhelming force of native ca . 
To get rid of these gentlemen and to get at the others, I had no chance but 
ting over the river also ; but my native guides all assured me that the river was 
impassable in this part, and the superior force of the enemy would not 
me to have it examined. I was rather puzzled ; but at last I resolved to see 
what I could of the river myself, and so, with my most intelligent guides and an 
escort of (I think) adi my cavalry, I pushed forward till I could see with my 
glass one village on the right or near bank of the river, and another viieg ex- 
actly opposite on the other bank, and I immediately said to myself, men 
could not have built two villages so close to one another on opposite sides of a 
stream, without some habitual means of communication either by boats or a 
ford—most probably by the latter. My guides still persisted that there were 
neither ; but on my own conjecture or rather reasoning, I took the A 
as it seemed, resolution of marching for the river—and I was Nght 1 feed 6 
passage, crossed my army over, had no more to fear from the enemy's cloud of 
cavalry, and my force, small as it was, was just enough to fill the space 


that river and another stream that fell into it thereabouts and on which Aseye 
on 


stood, so that both my flanks were secure. And there I fought and w e 
battle—the bloodiest for the number that I ever saw ; and this was all from the 
common sense of guessing that men did not build villages on Opposite sides of a 
stream without some means of communication between them.”— MS. Note. 


Asa preliminary to the European career, M. Maurel inquires how it is 
that the Duke, so unassuming in his manners, so full of consideration and 
courtesy even to rivals and enemies, who had made war with unparalleled 
moderation and humanity, and to whom France was subsequently indebted 
for very great services, when she was in Senge of the vengeance of all 
the rest of Europe—how is it that the Duke of Wellington should be so 
misunderstood and misrepresented in France? He produces from the 
Dispatches several instances of not merely the justice with which the Duke 
was always forward to treat every one, but of his a good nature 
and even kindness to any individual Frenchman with whom he happened 
to come in contact. He takes particular pleasure inciting from the works 
of Alison and Napier some striking instances of the state of confidence, 
and even good will, which, under the Duke’s example and influence, grew 
up between the two contending armies in the Peninsula. He expatiates 
on that romantic incident in the battle of Talavera, stated by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh in the House of Commons—sung in poetry, and recorded by the 
historians—of individual French and English soldiers coming with mutual 
confidence, in an interval of the fight, to drink at a little stream that ran 
across the plain (p. 24). And again :— 

‘“« For some days before the battle of Salamanca (as M. Maurel tells after Ge- 
neral Napier) the two armies were encamped on the banks of the Douro, andthe 
soldiers crossed the river in numerous groups, visited each otheras old friends, 
and chatted of the battles they had fought and were about to fight, so that at 
times the two camps might seem to belong to one army.”’—p. 25. 

And again :— 

«* The Duke one day ordered a detachment of carabineers to occupy a lit- 
tle hill at the advance posts, where a very small French detachment pened to 
be stationed. As the carabineers advanced, the Duke, seeing no fing ent 
them an order to begin. ‘ Unnecessary,” said an old soldier, holding - te cas 
rabine, and playing on it with his fingers as if it had been a flute. was 
meant as a telegraphic signal to say, ‘‘ We want the post for a quarter of an 
hour—you are not strong enough to holdit. Be off; you — return byand bye.” 
The signal was understood, and not a shot was fired.” —p. 31. 

For these and several similar anecdotes M. Maurel cites the English 
historians, but we confess that, when told of earlier periods of the contest, 
they seem to us somewhat embroidered ; but we are glad to find in the 
MS. Notes a confirmation of the growth of this generous spirit in the two 
armies. 


“ D. of W.—The French and English armies, as they became better acquainted 

mas Pecent ie Pye grew to by nag B civil to each ee B mafpemnny | Pgs oe 

mees ; and ti vance-posts and pi were 

friendly terms.* "One instance I particular! remember. There was @ small 
public-house beyond the Adour where the English used to cross over and sup 
with the French officers. And on the lines before ae a French officer 
came out one day to our advance.posts, and saluting the English officer, inquired 
whether some of our parties had not possessed themselves of three and 
three sets of accoutrements of a French party. Inquiry was made, and the 
arms, &c., were found. It appeared that the English soldiers had given the 
French some dollars to buy them some bottles of brandy, but, not trusting en- 
tirely to the honour of the enemy, had insisted on keeping three muskets, &c., 
as a 7 that the brandy should be forthcoming. The dollars were paid, and 
the Frenchmen got their accoutrements again. The advance posts always gave 
notice to each other when they were in danger. On one occasion, when'the 
French army was advancing suddenly and in force, the French posts cried out 
to ours, ‘‘ Courez vite, courez vite ! on va vous attaquer.” Lalways encouraged 
this : the killing a poor fellow of a vidette, or carrying off a post, could not in- 
fluence the battle ; and I always, when I was going to attack, sent to tell them 
to get out of the way.”—MS. Note. 

On another and more serious occasion he repeated in his simple way, 
the same magnanimous sentiment. 

‘* Were you close enough to see Buonaparte at Waterloo ? 

“ Duke.—Why, we were close enough to see, but not to distinguish. In the 
morning, before the battle began, I could see a body of officers moving —s 
their lines, and we had no doubt that this was Buonaparte and his staff. I thi 
we heard the cries of “‘ Vive l’Empereur!” but I can’t say that I distingnished 
his person. A battery near me had a mind to fire upon this assemblage, but I 
stopped them. 

“ Some one questioned whether this was not over nice, as one shot might 
have saved thousands of lives. 

« Duke.—It may be so, but that was my way of carrying on the war through- 
out. I discouraged surprises of outposts, and the firing on videttes and sentries: 
the death of a few poor fellows thus picked off does no service. To be sure, 
when the fate of those two great armies, and indeed of all Europe, was concen- 
trated in a single man, as in this case, the general rule might not apply, but I 
felt at that moment about Buonaparte as I should have done about any general 
of his staff."— MS. Note. 

“ How is it then,” asks M. Maurel, “ that such a man as this should be 
unpopular in France? The reason is simple. He won the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and will never be forgiven—not because Wellington won a battle 
at Waterloo””—he had won many others which excited no personal feeling 
against him—but the Emperor was at Waterloo” (p. 33), and the Em- 
peror had become, by a strange vicissitude, once more the child and cham- 
pion of Jacobinism, and the idol, or rather the watchword, of all the agi- 
tators whom he had so long restrained by his iron grasp (p. 36). 

Buonaparte during his power had the sagacity to discover, and in his 
exile sore cause to remember, the capacity of Wellington, whom he there- 
fore always endeavoured to decry—at first from policy, and afterwards 
from hatred—and both with a blind vehemence that defeated itself with all 
reasonable men, but effectually succeeded with the masses who had been 
so long subdued into a stupid or an interested acquiescence in the ipse 
dizxit of the Emperor. M. Maurel explains how this literary influence was 
obtained and exercised :— 


“ Buonaparte might think himself only the greatest Captain ia 
Statesman of his age, but he was also, pardve /—what he did not so readily con- 
fess—though every body knew it—the first Journalist of the Empire—nay, the 
only one ; for he alone in all France had a right to publish his opinions tm con- 
forming himself to the law ;¢ and strange to say, we have seen the influence of 
his eng rrgchhone y Aes power of his sword. . + « The impressions created 
by the Imperial Moniteur have survived the Empire. They became the texts of 
the Parliamentary Opposition and inviolable dogmas of a party creed.” p. 35. 
To enable men of the present day to form even a faint idea of the task 
which was imposed on Sir Arthur Wellesley and his little , M. Mau- 
rel produces the view of the case in the Peninsula as taken m- 
ed early in the business by the Despot-Journalist himself--a proc tion 
which at first, as we believe, startled or alarmed every mind in Europe— 
except only Sir Arthur’s. 
“In a solemn proclamation to the grand army he invites it— 
to plant its standards on the pillars of Hercules.” 
He adds, 
“that the hideous Leopard, whose presence defiles the Peninsula, will betake 
himself at our aspect to a disgracetul flight.”—p. 39. 





_* For numerous examples of this see Mr. Larpent’s Diary of the Pyrenean pe- 
riod. One amusing passage is at vol. ii. p. 226. 
t A sly allusion to an article of the fictitious Constitution which Buonaparte 
had given Prance : “ tout Francais a le droit de publier ses opinions en se com- 
formant auz lois.” 
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To his servile Senate he announced, 
“I go to plant my eagles on the towers of Lisbon.” —i6. 





n-- 

“ ‘00d has at last been shed in torrents (a grands fot). Our struggle 
with that ‘eeth shall be decided on the holed of Spain. When England 
shall be exhausted, and half her families covered with mourning, a thunderclap 


shall quiet the Peninsula—avenge Asia and Europe—and thus end this second 
Punic war.”—26, 
; even when he had found the affairs of the Peninsula not quite so 

easy as he had promised, he utters this singular bravado; 

“ T should have driven back the English to Lisbon, and have destroyed them 
—1iF I had not thought that the moment of the catastrophe had not yet arrived !” 

This was repeated so often, so solemnly, and so loudly, that all France 
and the rest of the Continent, and no inconsiderable portion of England, 
believed it. The impression that it made on the mind of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, at the moment he was about to take the command of the 
first expedition to Portugal, may be gathered from the following -S. 
Note: 


“ June, 1808._Dined with Sir Arthur Wellesley in Harley-street. 
set out for Ireland, on his way to Portugal, in two or three days. t 
we were alone, and he aeunt to lapse into a kind of reverie. I asked him what 
he was thinking of? He replied, ‘ Why, to say the truth, I was thinking of the 
French that I am going to fight. I have never seen them since the campaigns 
in Flanders, when they were already capital soldiers, and a dozen years of suc- 


He was to 
After dinner 


cesses must have them better still. They have beaten all the world, and 
are su to be invincible. They have besides, it seems, a new system, 
which has out-manceuvred and overwhelmed all the armies of Europe. But no 


matter ; my die is cast—they may overwhelm, but I don’t think they will - 

manceuvre me. In the first place, I am not afraid of them, as every body e 

seems to be ; and secondly, because, if what I hear of their system of menearte 

pe true, think i stale One geinet troops steady meee continental armies 
to ive them . Tsus at a 

were more than half beaten before the chine wes begun. I, at least, will not be 

frightened beforehand.” ’— MS. Note. 

We shall by and by have to recall our readers’ more particular atten- 
tion to this remarkable reverie. We introduce it here as evidence of the 
thoughtful but determined spirit which had already, and we may venture 
to say, providentially, prepared him for the great part to which he was 


f first successes Buonaparte spoke in the most contemptuous 
a When ‘the Moniteur, ie M. Maurel, condescended to mention 


y him as “incapable, rash, presumptous, and ignorant ;” 
dine. “nt fase nothing better than that the English armies may continue 
to be commanded by General Wellesley. With such a character as he has 
shown, he is destined to suffer grand catastrophes.”’ ’—p. 40. 
Grand catastrophes there certainly were in the womb of time, but not 


for General Wellesley ! 


Ampevial Parliament. 
AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 
House of Lords, Monday, April 25. 
The ——- of CLANRICARDE called the attention of the House to the 
anxiety which prevailed respecting Turkish affairs, and, after specifying 
the facts which had ired with regard to the missions of Count Lei- 


ningen and Prince Menschikoff, wished to know whether it was in Lord 
Clarendon’s power to lay before tlie House any further information on the 





subject. 
te Earl of CLARENDON replied that as negotiations on the Turkish | P' 


uestion were still pending it was not in his power to produce all the in- 
tion required. There was one point, however, with respect to which 

he could relieve his noble friend from some of the apprehensions which he 
seemed toentertain. He could assure his noble friend of the entire concur- 
rence of Her Majesty’s Government in the views which he had expressed as 
to the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman empire. In- 
deed, it was the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that there could occur 
no co calamity,—none more likely to lead to general European war 
by dislocating the ties which connected the great powers,—than the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish empire. (Hear, hear.) The British Govern- 
ment felt itself bound, not only by the interests of sound policy, but by the 
principles of international law, to uphold that empire ; and he was happy 
to be able to inform their lordships, that in consequence of recent commu- 
nications had with different Goyernments, we bed telaieel from them the 


most cordial and unreserved assurances that their views and policy on this 
subject were in perfect harmony with ours. (Cheers.) Under these cir- 


he thought that Turkey had nothing to fear from external 
aggression ; and the danger which threatened from interaal weakness, great 
though it might be, was not of a nature to menace the destruction of the 
o. if the Sultan’s councils should be guided by ordinary prudence, 
@ more humane policy be adopted towards his Christian subjects. With 
a view to these objects, Lord Stratford has been instructed to return to 
his post in Constantinople in a special character, and it was thought that, 
in consequence of his great authority and long experience in Turkish affairs, 
there was no man who stood in so favourable a position for offering advice 
to the Sultan, and none from whom advice was as likely to be favourably 
received. (Hear, hear.) Though alarming accounts had been recently cir- 
culated with respect to disturbances at Constantinople, he believed them 
to be without foundation ; for a telegraphic despatch had been received 
from Lord Stratford, dated the 14th inst., according to which everything 
was quiet at Constantinople. In conclusion he would add that he saw no 
reason to sages any disturbance of the peace of Europe, nor any other in- 
terruption of the unanimity which prevailed between the great Powers on 
the Turkish question. 
After some observations from Lord Beaumont, to which Lord Clarendon 
replied, the matter dropped. 


CANADA CLERGY RESERVES BILL. 


The House went into committee on the Canadian Clergy Reserves Bill, 
when a long and warm debate arose on the amendment proposed by Lord 
Derby to the first clause ; the effect of that amendment being to preserve 
to the Established Church in Canada all the proceeds of the revenues gua- 
ranteed to it, and already appropriated under the acts of 1827 and 1840, 
but to give the Colonial Legislature free power to deal with an rtion 
of the Clergy Reserves which was not already so appromiates and allotted. 
In this discussion the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Wick- 
low, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Desart, the Bishop of St. David’s, the Bishop 
of London, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Grey, Lord St. Leonards, and the 
Bishops of Oxford and Exeter took part. na division the amendment 
of Lord Derby was rejected 0 a majority of 40, the numbers being Con- 
tent 77, Non-Content 117. The bill accordingly passed through commit- 
tee, and their Lordships adjourned. 

The report of the debate occupies nearly nine columns in the Times of 
the following day ; and of course, travels over an immense amount of 
ground already trodden. We make room for only two brief extracts. 
The first is from the speech of the Bishop of Oxford, who spoke and voted 
for the Government. It contains some bold words. 


He wished their lordships to put this question to themselves as states- 
men, whether, if by a direct negative or by this destroying amendment 
they extinguished this bill, they could hope to be able to postpone its 
ependy poses! (Hear, hear.) Did any of their lordships believe that if 

was thrown out this year the question would be settled? Did they 
not know, so far from that, it would but embitter the question and excite 
still more feelings on the part of the people of Canada, and that it 
would be utterly impossible to put off the question more than a few years 
at furthest? And what then? Before the men whose interests were 
secured by the bill had passed away the House would be compelled to 
pass a , and they would change all the generous feelings 
of the e of Canada from the Legislature and from the church for 
which they were legislating. It had been said that the members of the 
t rev. bench to which he bel should be guided, not by the policy 

a question, but by what was called 
gether denied 


its religious ct. Now, he alto- 
that doctrine. He thought such a theory was down-right 
atheism. True policy was the will of God for the nation, and that which 
was not so was not true policy at all. There could, in his mind, be no 
sense of difference between the political and religious aspect of a question. 
He asked their lordships, then, to weigh the result of rejecting this bill in 
g the members of the Canadian church to trust to Parliament in- 
stead of their own efforts to save their endowments. He felt more deepl 
than he could trust himself to express his difference on this point from his 
right rev. friend the Bishop of Torvuto ; but he feared one thing still more 
than the idea of that right right rev. prelate thinking he was forsaken, and 
that was leading that brave, and generous, and conscientious man to be- 
lieve the House of Lords was able to maintain the demands of his church 
—making him and his charch depend on ground which must sink from 
under them, and inducing them to provoke the distrust and anger of the 
people, and after all to see themselves denuded of their property and de- 


see this, he would behold the church of Canada begging from door to door 


for the maintenance of its —a = ok —_ Pye re 

uiet of that great colony—for the sake, above all, peac pros- 
paral and spiritual prin fim of the church, he besought their lordships 
not to be loll awa from this one consideration,—whether or not the colony 
and the colonial Legislature were the persons justly entitled to deal with 
this great question? (Cheers.) 

The Right Rev. Bishop and the Earl of Derby having had some words 
respecting the application of epithets, the debate was brought to a close, 
after a little scene such as rarely disturbs the solemn sobriety of the 
Upper House. It is thus recorded. 


The Earl of DERBY.—My Lords, I accept at once the explanation 
which has been offered by the rightrev. prelate, but when he tells me that 
it is impossible for him to ay anything offensive because he has a smiling 
face, he will forgive me if I quote in his presence from a well known 
author, without intending in the least to apply the words to him,— 


“ Aman may smile and smile, and be a villain.” 


(Cheers, laughter, and some deprecatory remarks.) I am at a loss to con- 
ceive to whom what I say can be offensive, —— 

The Earl of CLAR ON (interposing with great energy and excite- 
ment of manner.)--It is to me. (Loud cheers.) It is tome, I say. (Re- 
newed cheering.) I and my noble friends near me were offended by that 
expression. We are not accustomed to hear such expressions. (Repeated 
and prolonged cheering.) We are not accustomed even in the language of 

try to hear such a word as “ villain” applied to any noble lord in this 
ouse. (Loud cheering.) 

The Earl of DERBY.—I must say my lords, that I think the interference 
of the noble earl wholly uncalled for (cheers), and especially unbecoming 
the position which he at present holds in Her Majesty’s Government, for 
he must have heard me say, before I made use of the expression, that I 
was making a quotation in which I bt ge certain the right rev. prelate 
would feel that I was not applying to him the expression which occurred 
in the quotation, any more than I believed, after his explanation, that he 
had intended anything personally offensive to me. (Cheers.) It will be 
quite time for the noble earl to vent his indignation when he becomes the 
subject of personal attack. I can assure him that I have not the slightest 
intention to make him so ; and I do not believe that it is the general feel- 
ing of the House at all to join in, I must say, the somewhat singular de- 
monstration of a much-wasted indignation, which I suppose was drawn out 
by the protracted length of this debate. (Cheers.) 


NAUTICAL SCIENCE—LIEUT. MAURY, U.S. N. 
Tuesday, April 26. 

Lord WROTTESLEY rose to direct the attention of the House to a cor- 
respondence between the United States’ Government, Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and the Royal Society, in reference to a comprehensive scheme 
for improving the art of navigation, in which the United States’ Govern- 
ment had requested the co-operation of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
noble lord said, the United States’ Government, sensible of the value of 
this plan, saw that in order to make it as effective as possible it required 
to be extended. With this view they invited the co-operation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the proposition was by them referred to the 
Royal Society to report on its merits. That learned body, by a report in 
the spring of last year, spoke of the scheme in the highest terms of appro- 
val, and earnestly recommended its adoption. The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, by a resolution of their council, also ex- 
ressed the high opinion they entertained of the merits of the scheme and 
of the great importance of this society ; and, in order to show the value 
of its recommendation, he need not do more than state that since its estab- 
lishment in 1831 it had raised £41,204 for scientific purposes. (Hear, 
hear.) Of the great importance of the scheme to which he referred no one 
would doubt who reflected on the influence that the improvement of navi- 
gation had exerted on the general civilization of mankind during the last 
three centuries. The late Government had some substantial claims to the 
gratitude of scientific men, and some of its members approved of the plan 
to which it was his object to direct attention, but the Government, as a 
whole, did not adopt the plan. Many men of scientific acquirements were 
connected with the present Government, and on that account he enter- 
tained a hope that the proposition would receive their favourable consider- 
ation. At the same time, he could not avoid having some misgivings on 
the subject because of an order issued by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
calling home the ships which were engaged on maritime surveys. This 
step was taken with a view to effect a saving of £15,000, but, in his opin- 
ion, this was ill-applied economy. 

Now, as regarded the matter to which his notice referred. In 1842 it 
occurred to Lieutenant Maury, the director of the National Observatory 
at Washington, that the masters of American vessels would be able to fur- 
nish valuable contributions to the stock of scientific knowledge by noting 
in their log-books, in addition to the usual entries, all phenomena which 
they might observe at sea. The object of this undertaking was not only 
to augment, for the benefit of commerce and navigation, the general stock 
of knowledge with regard to the winds and currents of the sea, but to ob- 
tain the means of investigating the laws of atmospherical and oceanic cir- 
culation, and advancing the science of metevrology generally. A scheme 
for taking these observations was submitted by Lieutenant Maury to the 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography and approved of, and an account 
ef the mode of procedure, with some of the results which had flowed from 
it, were given in a letter addressed by the secretary of the Royal Society 
to the Government. Detailed instructions were given to all American 
shipmasters upon clearing from the Custom-house, accompanied by a re- 

uest that they would transmit to the proper office, on their return from 
their voyages, copies of their logs, as far as related to these observations, 
with a view to their being examined, discussed, and embodied in charts of 
the winds and currents, and in the compilation of sailing directions to 
every part of the globe. For some years the instructions thus furnished 
received very little attention, and very few observations were made or 
communicated ; the publication, however, in 1848, of some charts founded 
upon iscussion of the scanty materials which had come to hand, or 
which could be collected from other sources, and which indicated much 
shorter routes than had hitherto been followed to Rio and other ports of 
South America, was sufficient to satisfy some of the more intelligent ship- 
masters of the object and real importance of the scheme ; and in less than 
two years from that time it had received the cordial co-operation of the 
masters of nearly every ship that sailed. At the present time there were 
nearly a thousand masters of ships who were engaged in making these ob- 
servations, and they received gratis in return the charts of the winds and 
currents, and the sailing directions which are founded upon them, correc- 
ted up to the latest period. During the short period the system had been 
in operation, the results to which it had led had proved of great import- 
ance to the interests of navigation and commerce. The routes to many of 
the most frequented ports in different parts of the globe had been materi- 
ally shortened—that to San Francisco, in California, by nearly one-third. 
A system of north-westerly monsoons in the equatorial regions of the At- 
Jantic and on the west coast of America had been discovered ; a vibratory 
motion of the trade-wind zones, and, with their belts of calms and their 
limits for every month of the year, had been determined ; the course, 
bifurcations, limits, and other phenomena of the great Gulf Stream, had 
been more accurately defined, and the existence of almost equally remark- 
able systems of currents in the Indian Ocean, on the coast of China, and 
on the north-western coast of America, and elsewhere, had been ascertain- 
ed. The noble lord was understood to point out the advantage of a care- 
ful examination of various ocean currents, and quoted the opinion of a 
high authority to show that nothing less than a great number of observa- 
tions would suffice to make men of science masters of the whole subject.— 
This was the work of a Government, for individual inquiry would only 
produce unconnected facts. He instanced currents in the Mediterranean 
which not .unfrequently caused shipwrecks, and others on the coast of 
Guinea, a knowledge of which would materially assist the operations of 
our cruisers. It was necessary to tabulate all these phenomena with the 
test possible accuracy, and he knew of no scheme better than that of 

ieutenant Maury for this purpose. 

The temperature of sea-water was also of great importance, but 
no systematic observations had yet been made on this subject. The 
neighbourhood of icebergs sometimes lowered the temperature of the 
sea-water for 50 miles, and observations of sea-water temperature 
ought to form a part of the daily business of every ship in Her 
Majesty’s service. The chief expense of carrying out an extensive 
system of observation on this subject would be in providing thermometers 
for the use of the navy. Other phenomena, such as dust, also de- 
served to be noted. Red dust was uently observed at sea, off the coast 
of Africa and in the Mediterranean. me red dust fell in Lyons in Octo- 
; ber 1846, which, upon microscopic examination, was found to be the dust 
of animal matter brought (as we understood) from the banks of the Ori- 
noco and the Amazon, in South America. Inquiries into the nature and 








direction of varying atmospheric currents, and more extended meteorolo- 
, gical observations were of great importance to science. Nothing had more 


prived of the trust and confidence of their fellow-citizens. Sooner than | embarrassed scientific men of late years than 
or the sake of the , 
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the weather. No general 
laws had yet been discovered sufficient for the explanation of meteorolo- 
gical phenomena, bui great progress had been made, mainly through the 
discovery of self-registering instruments and the application of electricity 
to the registration of meteorological observations. Observatories had 
been established in many parts of the world for the purpose of magnetic 
observations, at all of which meteorological phenomena were also regis- 
tered. But it was highly necessary that meteorological observations 
should be made at sea. The ocean covered three-fourths of the sur- 
face of the earth, but no meteorological observations worth nam- 
ing had been made upon the ocean. although those phenomena were 
there in their normal state. The effect of establishing observatories 
upon the ocean could not fail to be favourable to the spread of this science. 
He could not sit down without paying a tribute to the Americans, not 
only for originating the design in question, but for the characteristic 
vigour and energy which they had shown in its prosecution. The scheme 
in question combined two distinct benefits—first, the improvement of the 
art of navigation, from which commercial advantages would immediately 
result ; and, secondly, an addition to our stock of meteorological data, 
which might not bear fruit for many ages. Many centuries sometimes 
elapsed between the seed time and harvest of scientific discoveries. Astro- 
nomical observations had been for hundreds of years carried on, which at 
length resulted, in the year 1846, in the simultaneous computation by a 
French and English astronomer of the place of a planet from its effects 
upon other planets, and this so accurately, that the planet was found at 
Berlin after a few hours’ search. Scientific discoveries added to the sum 
of human enjoyment and happiness, and where they were followed by no 
positive and immediate advantage, they conferred a great benefit by en- 
abling us more fully to appreciate the goodness and greatness of the Su- 
preme Being. Nor were the blessings of science confined to one nation or 
race ; its benefits were showered down alike upon all. In conclusion, he 
begged to thank their lordships for the kindness with which they had lis- 
tened to the lengthened statement with which he had troubled them. 
(Cheers.) He trusted that he had persuaded their lordships that the sub- 
jects which he had brought under their notice were well worthy of their 
attention and that of the Government, and that it was the duty of a coun- 
try which had risen into greatness by the employment of science to hold 
out to science a protecting and a fostering hand. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl GRANVILLE assured the noble Lord that the Government was by 
no means unwilling to further the proposals of the United States in this 
matter; nor would it be found, ifthe conduct pursued by Governments 
for some years past were examined, that they had shown any indisposition 
to forward scientific researches, They claimed, however, the right to see 
that the money granted for such pur was expended with judicious 
economy, and they had accordingly abstained from granting aid to scien- 
tific investigations which might be more fitly carried on by private means. 

Lord MONTEAGLE undervalued expense in comparison with the great 
scientific objects comprised in the plan suggested, but at the same time he 
knew that both the Government and the people were frequently deterred 
from the subject of general observations by the preposterous and wholly- 
unsupported assertion that they would involve some vast and unascer- 
tained expense. Many of the scientific results which the nation had paid 
for had been attained by an expenditure, not of thousands, but of little 
more than units, and he therefore thought a negative ought to be put on 
the apprehension that a very great expense would be likely to be incurred 
by the adoption of this plan.—The subject then dropped. 








REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 


Of all the countries in the world the last to which one would naturally 
look for a revolution, is China. But it seems that even the habitually 
docile and peaceful people of that human hive partake of the agitation of 
our era, and that the flames of rebellion now light up the valleys and 
mountains they inhabit, threatening even the destruction of the Imperial 
rule which has borne uninterrupted sway there for over two centuries. 
China has been the theatre of a quasi-rebellion for two or three years. But 
little authentic intelligence has, however, ever reached us in respect to its 
progress, For some time the most trustworthy came through Mr. Gatzlaff, 
the German Missionary, whose recent death is widely deplored. Since his 
death the best accounts have come to us through the English residents at 
Hong-Kong. About a year since we published news, received by way of 
California, to the effect that the rebellion had been at least partially sup- 
pressed and its principal leader executed. This, however, was contradicted 
on the next arrival, and now we learn by the accounts rece from Eu- 
rope yestefday that the revolution is advancing with rapid strides and has 
already become of the most formidable character. It originally commenced 
in Kwangsi and Kwangtung, the two most southerly provinces of the 
Empire, in the latter of which the City of Canton is situated. Thence it 
has penetrated northward for seven hundred miles and upward, till it has 
reached the Yangotse, the great river of China, and down its valley toward 
and near to its mouth, till the insurgent army, fifty thousand strong, has 
entered and taken possession of the great city of Nankin, containing above 
a half a million of inhabitants. The rebels may thus be said, if our ac- 
counts are true, to hold possession of the very heart of the Empire. 

Their entry into the City of Nankin was made on the 19th of February. 
It is very evident from the progress of the insurgent force, and the capture 
by it of one of the three principal cities of the country, that it is headed 
by a commanding spirit, and considering the long time it has been gather- 
ing, and its steady approach to the Capital [Pekin] through the populous 
districts of the empire, till it has achieved its present formidable position, 
we are forced to regard — ane of subverting the existing dynasty as 
exceedingly promising. e know not what would be gained by the suc- 
cess of the rebels and the overthrow of the present Government, but we 
cannot help feeling a sympathy with every thing that looks like move- 
ment among the stagnant waters of Chinese history. It can hardly be 
otherwise than that a successful revolution which would overturn the 
Government and stir the vast and unwieldy mass of human beings who in- 
habit the immense territory of China, would be productive of good.— 
Some such internal convulsion seems to be absolutely necessary to clear 
the mephitic atmosphere which surrounds and envelops the nation. 

So far as we can discover, the revolution appears to have had its foun- 
dation in a sentiment of reform. It has proceeded upon the ground that 
the country was misgoverned, overtaxed, and generally oppressed. The 
revolutionists thus aim, professedly, at bettering the condition of the peo- 
ple. The head of the expedition is known by the name of Tien-teh. We 
are not aware that he or his followers profess republican sentiments or 
propose to inaugurate the rule of the People in the event of success. This 
would be too much to expect. But achange in the head of the govern- 
ment from one claiming to be the descendant of the Sun and the brother 
of the Moon, to a man elevated from the common mass of humanity by 
the exertions of ordinary flesh and blood, and Chinese at that, would be a 
change looking in the direction of responsible and Republican government, 
by no means to be despised. On the whole we confess, therefore, that our 
sympathies are with the Revolutionists of China. —WV. YF. Tribune. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS TO THE NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Besides the Earl of Ellesmere, Sir Charles Lyell, and Mr. Dilke, the 
Royal Commission which is about to be issued for the American Inter- 
national Exhibition will, we understand, embrace the names of Professor 
G. Wilson, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Wallis. It will thus consist of six 
members, and form a body well calculated not only worthily to represent 
this country on the other side of the Atlantic, but to bring back, in the 
shape of official reports, the results of the approaching industrial display. 
The nobleman who is placed at the head of the Commission is thoroughly 
qualified to pronounce a judgment upon the merits of the Fine Arts’ sec- 
tion, while he unites with a highly cultivated taste the prestige of rank 
and wealth. Science, especially in the departments of raw produce and 
mineralogy, could not find in this country a worthier representative than 
Sir Charles Lyell ; and Mr. Dilke, the least rewarded, and certainly not 
the least valuable member of our own Executive Committee in Hyde-park, 
by his practical good sense, his business habits, and his experience, may 
fairly be expected to stamp the new Commission with a useful as well as 
a merely dignified character. Professor Wilson is favourably known to 
the public from the attention which he has paid to scientific agriculture, 
and it may be anticipated that at New York he will find the materials for 
much useful information to his own countrymen in that and kin 
branches of knowledge. The appointment of Mr. Wallis also is a very 
judicious one. He was one of the most valuable and active officers em- 
ployed at Hyde-park in 1851, and, apart altogether from his acquirements 
as a teacher of the first principles of practical art, he has a rare and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the merits of textile fabrics in every branch of 
their manufacture. Perhaps, however, for the material interests of this 
country, so far as they are likely to be affected by the New York Exhibi- 
tion, the most valuable member of the new Commission is Mr. Whitworth, 
the leading maker in this country of what are called ‘“‘ Manchester tools.” 
Mr. Whitworth is the very best man that could be selected to concentrate 
into a report the mechanical results of the New-York Exhibition; and, 
ingenious and inventive as the Americans undoubtedly are, we need not 
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be ashamed to send over to them, as a reporter, the mechanic who can, by 
the unaided exercise of his craft, measure the millionth part of an inch. 
The Commission goes to America carrying with it souvenirs of the dis- 
lay of 1851, with which all its members have been intimately associated. 
t is accredited neither to the Committee of the New York Exhibition nor 
to the Government, for the former is a private commercial body which 
this country could not officially acknowledge, and the latter only indi- 
rectly patronizes the undertaking. It has, however, ample powers and a 
useful and dignified mission. Ttis charged with the duty of representing 
the industrial interests of England at the forthcoming display, and of re- 
porting, in an authoritative manner, upon the results thereof. The Go- 
vernment have issued it upon the suggestion of the Surplus Commis- 
sioners, and they have further shown their zeal in the matter an” getting 
several of the chief departments of the State to contribute. he Ord- 
nance, the Admiralty, the Mint and the Board of Trade, through its School 
of Mines, intend to send articles for exhibition ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that, little as we may show, compared with the constituted authori- 
ties of other European communities, we have done far more as body 
litic for the New-York Exhibition than we did for our own. 





Dr. Royle is busily 


; ing it through Lord Seymour. 
Commission and worrying ug y a brilliant 


en in selecting, on the part of the East India Company, 


About 800 British exhibitors, comprising the leading houses in important 
de . . 
poe ape admitted also to the field of competition which embraces painting, 
and among the champions of the national industry is included the name of 
the Duke of Buccleugh. Considering the extent to which other European 
. States as well as our own intend Hp ae | the ea my acer 

it is a matter of some surprise that the building in which the display takes 
place is one of such small dimensions. The site upon which it stands is 
not more than 500 feet square, and the structure itself has been already 
supplemented by additions for machinery. We Londoners grumble at the 
want of space available for such objects, and the surplus of the late Exhi- 
bition has been sunk in one lump sum to secure more elbow-room for our 
public institutions; but in New-York, with a Continent in the back 
ground, the evil seems to be still more severely felt, and they appear there 
to have been driven into a situation not much more convenient than that 
at one time contemplated for the display of 1851, when it was seriously 
proposed to hold it in Leicester-square. Only one-third of the area has 
been reserved for native exhibitors, the rest being devoted to the products 
of European industry and art.—London Times, 27th ult. 


————_— 


A CARD FROM CAPT. NYE. 


Capt. Nye begs leave to acknowledge the receipt from the State De- 
partment, through Judge Bronson, of the subjoined copy of a communica- 
tion from her Britannic Majesty’s Minister, accompanied by the beautiful 
and valuable articles therein mentioned. He would also acknowledge 
the payment by Anthony paseleg, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, of the gratuity 
awarded to the crew of the life-boat—The judicious selection of 
these testimonials proves that her Majesty’s Government are ever prompt 
and liberal in appreciating and rewarding what they deem liberal and 
praiseworthy, and Capt. Nye, in behalf of himself, Mr. Tompkins and his 
company in the life-boat, would express the highest sense of the honour 
thus conferred : 

Letter from Mr. Crampton. 
Wasuineton, April 19. 


Sir :—On the 4th of December last, the United States mail steamer 
Pacific, Captain Nye, on her passage from New York to Liverpool, with 
the mails, fell in with the British barque Jessie Stephens, of Irvine, dur- 
ing a heavy gale, in a state of the greatest distress, the sea breaking over 
her, and her crew being in momentary expectation of her breaking up.— 
Captain Nye immediately bore down to the disabled vessel, but in con- 
sequence of the heavy sea, was not able at once to approach near enough 
to render her any assistance. 

You are well aware of the keen competition which exists between the 
British and American lines of mail steamships, but notwithstanding Cap- 
tain Nye had the mails on board his vessel, he did not hesitate to stop her 
for several hours, until an opportunity occurred for saving the unfortunate 
crew of the Jessie Stephens. 

Her Majesty’s Government have instructed me to say to you, sir, that 
they cannot let this eres and gallant service to pass, without offerin 
to Capt. Nye and to his third mate, and to those of his crew who ma 
the life-boat, some token of their gratitude. They have already instruct- 
ed Her Majesty’s Consul at New York to present to the third mate, and to 
those of the crew who accompanied him in the life-boat, a gratuity of ten 
pounds each ; and I am now directed by Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State to deliver to you the box which accompanies my pre- 
sent communication, containing a gold medal with the portrait of the 
Queen, and a gold pocket chronometer, intended for Captain Nye, and a 
telescope which is intended for the third mate. in addition to his gratuity. 
I have therefore to request, sir, that you will be so good as to cause these 
articles to be transmitted to the persons for whom they are respectively 
destined, and I would at the same time beg to express on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government the pleasure which they feel in offering Captain 
Nye, and Mr. Tompkins, this testimony of their appreeiation of conduct, 
honourable alike to the country and to the service to which these gentle- 
men belong. 

IT avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, sir, the assurance 
of my highest consideration. (Signed, ) Joun F, Crampton. 

To the Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of State. 





Kossura anD British Hosprratiry.—But, as we before said, there is 
one point which strikes us as somewhat remarkable. Here is M. Kossuth 
living in peace and comfort in the Alpha-road. He has neglected to in- 
form his correspondent, Capt. Mayne Reid, in what other country of Eu- 
rope his neck would be worth an hour’s purchase. Who keeps the grasp 
of the Austrian Provost Marshal off his shoulder, even while we write ? 
M. Kossuth would do well to meditate on that point. There is 
another subject, also, which might afford him matter for some reflec- 
tion. On whose account is it that the relations of Austria and Eng- 
land are at this moment embroiled to such a degree that a passing traveller 
in Austria is liable to insult and annoyance if he speak with English 
tongue? Is M. Kossuth’s safety connected at all with that question? 
Weare just now subject to equal abuse and vituperation from the despotic 
Government from whose vengeance M. Kossuth has fled, and from that 
worthy individual himself. The obvious inference is, that we are endea- 
vouring to do our duty between both parties, and get abused by both in 
turn. Come what may, we will not be turned aside from that just and 
Treasonable course by the threats of the most powerful government or the 
en of the most determined agitator. The letter read last night in the 

ouse of Commons by Lord Dudley Stuart, avowedly from Kossuth him- 
self, would show a enough that we are bound to keep some watch 
upon his movements. He tells us that he is literally “levying war” 
pe pe Austria everywhere but in England. He must excuse us if we 
ta eine to assure ourselves of the fact that England itselfis not included 
in his of operations. Finally let us say, M. Kossuth is heartily wel- 
come to remain among us as long as he does not violate our laws ; and 


one of those laws is that he shall i i 
tly oy ong polly Sy not levy war against a friendly Power 





East InpiaN Composirors.—His fingers are small, and he pi 
0 . " picks up his 
Une Dam the - with a rapidity truly astonishing. Ihave never oun it 
ualled in an English printing office. But his day’s work over, (and he 
will get it done, sometimes, in two or three hours,) he is the most indolent 
and dissipated creature in existence. He is never out of debt, and never 
without a dun at his heels; but he invariably disputes all claims upon 
him, and never pays till he does so by some court. I required ten of these 
compositors, and engaged them at exactly double the rate of pay they re- 
ceive in Calcutta. “ Look at the distance,” they would say, ‘“ to be so 
far off from your families to whom you must send money, sir !’ ’ ‘The com- 
positors said they should require five distributors. In India a compositor 
never distributes his matter. He would consider it beneath his dignity. 
Besides, it seems to soothe his feelings to have some one under him—a 
human being at his beck and caji—somebody whom he may bully with 
impunity, and strike, if it pleased him. These native distributors do not 
sah a — Mayew gh pg ; “rn sonaet tell you the names of the 
e ‘ ey wi @ Case as ily and as 2 
ropean.— House old Words. . oT? 


In Hyde | 


i snubbing the Royal | 
ark the Government showed iteclf chiedy aumve e ; | author of the play which shall be accepted by the party above named. All the others will be 


show of Oriental manufactures wherewith to dazzle the Western World. | 


ments of our national industry, have sent contributions. Our ar- | 














his 84 years’ experience, and advises the table-movers “to try their chaff at Constantinople, by an assurance 
upon some younger bird.” 


that the British Government is strong 
| in its determination to uphold the Ottoman Empire. The loop-hole for 
| doubt and difficulty regards France, and the sincerity of her ruler’s in 
| tentions to adopt a similar course. The late arrivals throw no new light os 
C J I HAVE ENGAGED MISS KIMBERLY | 
THE AMERICAN MUSICAL puunans ETY at > MIS LY | his secret policy herein, gh in as that’the French fleet is re- 
MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT’S DREAM, called from Salamis. They mention also two ramours, that are not devoid 
age ret eae: Music, of interest: the one is that the Empress is indisposed ; the other that much 
Evening, Ma 
In addition to the above, PAUL JULIEN hes kindly volunteered his valuable services. ill-will exists and continues to increase between Louis Napoleon and the 
GRAND ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS. eaieos | Emperor of Austria.—From other parts of the Continent of Earope, the 
Musical Conductor... .........+++--+++-++- Mr. THEOD. ELD. . 

Tickets, any ea ie hed at all the Music Stores and Hotels, &c. Reserved seats one dollar ; news has few or auee peable features ’ there is no record of such political 
to be procured of Wm. Hall & Son, 239 Broadway. | calm and commercir.} prosperity, as distinguish at this moment the twe 
ee ~~ | countries with which we chiefly have to deal.—The reported adoption of a 

UTH ' | . 
TO DRAMATIC A ORS: | lenient policy by the Austrian officials, towards the miserable inhabitants 
PRISE FOR AN ORIGINAL PLAY. sateen of Lombardy, seems to have been premature at least. Indeed, how eam 
, ve- . m | s : : . 

Ly fx A. eke part, & e heroine tobe gustalne by Miss ‘Warns Hanon, jailors be lenient with captives ever ready to revolt; and what are the 
OF etna eat day of Deventer’ nat. ‘The Sum af Pave Hundred Dollars will be paid to the | Austrians in Italy, save self-appointed provosts-martial and turnkeys ?— 
= At Friburg, in Switzerland, associated in the traveller’s mind with its 
ay qi 4 information oe be had On apptcation, by fetter, to Ste GORE LEW Is, Broad. a ieee ae that spans a valley, and its Cathedral organ well- 
rr an Nace acatlog, MORHON, Walbate ere, Phish eh | nigh unrivalled in Europe, there has been an abortive attempt at insur 
ROSA sonia, 5 Ser ee ie" : - | rection, put down, after some fighting, by the civic guard. The partica- 
FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. | lars yet furnished are scanty enough ; and even were they otherwise, we 

Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the | doubt whether we should give them place. The incident is only men- 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. tioned, by way of showing that the Continent is not in a tranquil statex— 

pPRancoses COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated splendours—daring Chariot } Spain, again, might be cited in further proof ; but there is so ! ing tick 


Modern Field Sports, and other cashing ond novel Feats of 
| more striking in the announcement, that the usually quiet course of events 
Doors open at 2 and at 73¢ P. M. ; Performar.ces to commence at 2 6 and 8. 
which are open from 7 P. M. until 11 P. M. | steadfastness with which they adhere to their faith. There are not want- 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 


the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at 
is even disturbed in Holland. Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are 
The entertainments given in the afternoon will be equal in every respect to those in the evening. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NOW OPEN. ing persons who believe that the signs of the times in Europe point rather 
5 
a@ Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
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of conformably with the directions of their respective authors. And, in addition, twenty 

















MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
Prices or Apmission.—Boxes, 50 cts; Pit, 25 cts. Reserved Saat, Season Tickets, $50. 
there at political feud; and we all know the intense earnestness with 
Child der ten f , will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon formances. * : 
uldrea wader ton years of ag persone tom Puchasing any tickets oxeeor ne the Box Offices, | Which the Dutch throw themselves into religious controversy, and the 
A 7.:he Galleries, 668 Broadway: opposite ond Street, from A. M. to 10, P. M-. daily— the | to a grand religious conflict, than to the often-threatened social war. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibiti ining nearly 500 original works in Painting and 








We have to thank the Hon. W. Hamilton Merritt for a valuable letter 
from his pen on the subject of Reciprocity, published in a Boston paper. 
Mr. Merritt reviews the history of the Reciprocity negotiation, and argnes 
| that if the reluctance of Congress to concur in a bill to admit Canadian 
products, free, arises from an impression that no equivalent bas been offered 
=| by the Colony, the subject has beer very imperfectly understood at Wash 
ington. A full equivalent, in his opinion, was granted to this country 
——EE —E ————— a - | when American breadstuffs were admitted free into Great Britain in 1846, 
By the arrival of a week’s later new’s from Liverpool, we learn that | and"American manufactures admitted into Canada in 1847, on the same 
Parliament has disposed of two matters, to which public attention has | terms as those of the mother country. It is true that these concessions 
been latterly drawn. The one is the Canada Clergy Reserves question, were made gratuitously, and without any proviso exacting reciprocity. 
now definitively settied ; the other touches the removal of certain politi- | But it is not the less obvious that privileges of a very important nature 
cal disabilities from professors of the Jewish faith, and is only thrown were thus obtained by the Unitei States ; and common justice would seem 
over into another session, then to be debated, contested, and perchance | to require some reciprocal concessions from them. So far as the Fisheries 
again postponed.—It is the House of Lords that has just now dealt with | are concerned, Mr. Merritt’s views will satisfy the most exacting Member 
both these measures, in the one case enacting and stamping its approval | of Congress. He claims that the free and common use of the sea, coaste, 
upon the bill, by which some persons hold that religious institutions in one | lakes, rivers, canals, and harbours of both countries should be granted te 
of our most important Colonies may hereafter be proximately imperilled, | the inhabitants of each ; and insists on the removal of all duties and bour- 
whilst in the other case it negatives a proposed removal of conscientious | ties. These are, as we understand them, the views of one of the best-in- 
disabilities, and evinces a holy horror of even political relationship with | formed and most influential Members of the Canadian Parliament ; a gem 
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men whose religious tenets differ from those of the noble Peers them-| tleman whose large experience and liberal opinions entitle anything he 
selves. Far from us be any attempt at reconciling such apparent incon- | says on such a subject to careful attention. 
sistencies ; or any laboured effort to predict the consequences that may| We need scarcely remind our readers that on the subject of the Fisheries. 
result from the more important proceeding of the two. By reference to| we have uniformly opposed the interference of Great Britain, without the, 
our Parliamentary extracts, it will be seen that a division took place in| consent of the Colonists themselves, on the broad ground that these Fish- 
Committee on the Clergy Reserves bill ; and we learn by telegraph from | eries belong to the Colonists, and not to the mother country, and that it 
Halifax (not having yet received the Cambria’s mails) that the third read- | would be an act of high-handed spoliation for the latter to dispose of them 
ing took place on the 28th ult., after some opposition from the Earl of| at}her will. From no quarter have louder or more indignant remonstrances 
Wicklow.—Thus it is that the friends of the Church are doomed to disap- | against such a course been heard than from ourselves. But what the Co- 
pointment, and thereon we offer them our most respectful condolence. | lonists may please to do themselves is another question ; and it is not Mr. 
But there is good in what they will deem as evil ; and it should be dis- | Merritt alone who tells us, that the free admission of American fishermen 
tinctly remembered that the settlement, such as it is of this long-mooted | to the Colonial fisheries would be of decided benefit to the Colonies, and that 
point is mainly owing to the recognition in England of the great princi- | if the duty on fish in Colonial vessels were removed—as it would be—Nova 
ple of Colonial self-government. The able men, who have viewed this | Scotia and New Brunswick would be direct gainers by every Americam 
matter in a legal or a religious light, and who have spent upon it hours of | fishing-boat that anchored oa their coasts. Indeed, difficult though it may 
ingenious debate, have so viewed it and so debated it for the benefit of a} pe to get at the real sentiments of the Colonists on the subject, we are not 
comparatively small portion of their hearers. An emphatic adjuration | without reasons for believing that these views are shared by large masses 
to let the Colonies manage their own internal affairs has produced more | of the Colonial population. 
effect, and secured more votes, than all the eloquence and argument that} The fisheries are however but one item in the interchange which in 
have been elicited from the first. Herein is ground for comfort. Should | creased population, traffic, and intercourse, have already rendered neces- 
it not be a source of consolation to those who mourn over an apparent in-/| sary. Colonial interests donot demand more imperatively than United 
difference in the British Parliament to the interests of the Church, and an | States’ interests, that all the products of agriculture, the mines, the sea, 
apparent heedlessness of vested rights? and the forest, in both countries, should be freely interchanged—that the 
Discussion on the Budget has been commenced with a vengeance, three | rivers St. Lawrence and St. John should be thrown open to American ves- 
long debates having taken place on the Income Tax, and a still further | sels—that the tolls on American timber floated down the latter should be 
adjournment having ensued. The opinion gains ground that, notwith-/ removed, and that in like manner the duty on fish imported hither in 
standing a vast amount of grumbling against him and it, the Chancellor of | Colonial vessels should be repealed. If there be any members of Congress 
the Exchequer will carry his scheme. —and for them particularly we now write—who question the expediency 
There is a dearth of enlivening topics ; indeed we must confess that we | of these measures, a perusal of the last report of Mr. Israel D. Andrews, 
have rarely known the London papers so devoid of general interest, as those | Consul of the U. S., and of Mr. Seymour’s Report as Chairman of the 
brought by the Hermann, that sailed on the 27th ult. from Southampton. | Committee of Commerce, would, we should think, remove every doubt 
In them, however, M. Kossuth and the war-rockets still figure extensively. | from their minds. Speaking of the Colonial trade, the former observes. 
The manufacturers, having in the first instance escaped, with a slight fine, | “It takes from us largely of those products and manufactures which en 
from a police charge of having more than a legalised amount of gunpow- | hance the value of our soil and give profitable employment to the labour 
der on their premises, are yet to be brought to trial before a jury, for the | of our people. It greatly increases our ships and the number of our 
unauthorised manufacture of implements of war ; and it is believed by | seamen, giving us the means of maintaining our navy, and adding ma- 
some persons that Kossuth, on the trial, will be proved to beat the bottom | terially to our strength asa nation. It supplies us cheaply with those 
of the whole affair,notwithstanding his denial of all connection with it.) commodities we absolutely require for conducting our foreign trade, and 
He himself, poor man, complains bitterly in print that he does not find | supplying the necessities of home consumption. And lastly, it carries 
British hospitality so enlarged and accommodating as he expected to find | out infinitely more than it brings in, and so adds vastly to our individual 
it. Boasting, as he has been wont to boast here and elsewhere, of his un-' national riches.” Nor is Mr, Seymour less decided in asimilar strain. In 
bounded influence, his determined hostility to Austria, and his solemn fact, if we except a few bigoted Whigs of the old school, there are hardly 
vows to devote all his means and all his time to revolutionary projects, he | any enlightened men in this country, who do not acknowledge the neces- 
yet complains that he is watched and beset with spies in London. He | sity of abolishing all the existing restrictions on the trade and intercourse 
puts on all the airs of injured innocence, and is backed-up by a few jour | between the Colonies and the U. States. 
nalists, whose unreasoning sympathies are always on hand when such pro-| It is simply a question of time. Now that Mr. Hincks has wisely with- 
jects as Kossuth’s are before the public. Without agreeing to the views drawn his retaliatory measures, Mr. Buchanan and the Duke of Newcastle 
which the London Times often advocates, respecting Austrian and Rus- will be free to devise some equitable arrangement, which will meet with 
sian politics, we must say that as regards this famous individual, it puts the sanction of Parliament and Congress. It is well known that the new 
the case in a nutshell, in a few words which will be found elsewhere. We Minister to St. James’s expects to return home in a couple of years at 
take the occasion also to protest against the inference, that, because we most, after having settled all the existing negotiations between Great 
do not and never did put faith in Kossuth, we would range ourselves on | Britain and this country. Before that period has elapsed, we trust that 
the side of the despotic government from whose yoke he seeks to free his _ the doctrines expressed, by such men as Andrews, Seymour, and Merritt, 
country. The reverse of this is the truth ; but we dislike professed agita- | will have borne their fruit, and for all commercial purposes the boundary 
tors, and think that the game of revolution is too dangerous and too grave line between the States and the Colonies will ha ve disappeared. 
a one, to be played for the benefit of individuals, at the grievous expense | 
of the masses. | Painful to the last degree has been the principal theme of our local con- 
The delegates to the New York Industrial Exhibition are, it seems, to, temporaries during the week—that frightful disaster at Norwalk, to which 
be more numerous than was at first announced. Their names are given hasty allusion was made in our columns of last week, and the details of 
above, and their qualifications are set forth. The dignity of the mission | which have been published far and wide. Forty-seven dead, and twenty 
is still further increased by the government detailing a second vessel of | more or less injured—such is the melancholy summing-up! The imme- 











HumBoipt oN TABLE-MovING.—The Silesian Gazette publishes a letter | W4% for the purpose of conveying hither the members of it. The Basilisk, | diate cause of the catastrophe was unquestionably the rashness and negli- 


addressed by Alexander von Humboldt to a friend who h ied for | 6 gun ste i d 

his opinion upon the supposed magnetical phenomena of table moving, | : eg oat Say og enmagihagee tig 
which has lately been described in several journals. The veteran phy- 
sicist remarks that it is always easier to destroy a false theory than an in- 


50. The former is gence of the Engineer in charge, who not only failed to note the absenee 
commanded by the Hon. F. Egerton, a son of the Earl of Ellesmere. of the signal of safety, but who drove his train ata rushing pace over 

| _— ground on which his instructions warned him to move with extreme caa- 
accurately apprehended fact. He then adverts to a long series of pseudo-| ord Clarendon, in his place in Parliament, has done his best to calm | tion. The indirect causes—and yet that is not a proper term, since there 
scientific discoveries which have been made and exploded in the course of | the public mind on the subject,of Russia and her late diplomatic bullying is a most fatal directness in them—were, the original construction of the 
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road, by which a dangerous draw-bridge and a rapid curve were in close 
proximity, the unaccountable bungling by which the needful signal was so 
arranged that the engineer could only obtain a transient view of it, and 
the carelessness of the managers and conductors who seem to have winked 
at the constant violation of the Company’s regulations as to speed. The 
Jury of the Coroner’s Inquest has enlarged at great length upon these 
various points, distributing the blame with a nicety such as one finds 
sometimes in a reviewer, but omitting, strangely enough, to return a 
verdict of manslaughter against any of the parties implicated. Whether 
indeed the Engineer will be put on trial does not appear. The Company 
will, beyond doubt, be severely mulcted in pecuniary damages which it 
will be compelled to pay to maimed survivors, and to some whose means 
ef support have been lost through the sudden death of their relatives and 
supporters.—The Legislature of Connecticut, in which State Norwalk is 
situated, immediately on the occurrence of the sad event, organised a 
Committe of Enquiry into the circumstances; whilst there was some talk 
of bill that should make Companies liable to pay $10,000 to the heirs 
of every person killed upon any rail-road, in consequence of the careless- 
ness or wilfulness of any one of that Company’s officials. The plan was not 
carried out. 


It may, however, be doubted whether any laws can be devised, which | 15ve amongs 
shall prevent these terrific occurrences. The laws, as they stand, would | Admiral. 


act_as a preventive, if they were swiftly and impartially administered. 
Bat is it not the case that, in this excitable community, a strong and vin- 


dictive law might be passed, under the influence of as — nes terranean does not seem to be free from eyes to note, and pens to record its pro- 

i time become inoperative gs. e Senti e farine publishes a letter sa’ ave been writ- 

law would in the course of. brief space of —- ten by a seaman on board Adm). La Gnsse’s flagship, the Ville de Paris, and 
a 


cause its provisions would be felt to be too severe? We look with more 


anxiety to see what steps will be taken in the application, in this present | the day after the fleet sailed from Toulon, it experienced a heavy gale of wind 


. : : and the boats of the Ville de Paris and the Bayard were swept away. The fires 
instance, of the laws as they are, than to hear of new codes in railway | oF the Napoleon were extinguished, and she leaked so fast that the admiral or- 
—- ber to = os ae. The Montebello, ; tecking. ve 2 aheeel the admi- 
4 : ‘ ith this dispensa- | 'al’s ship, and caused considerable damage. On Easter Sunday the Jupiter ran 
Episodes of the most affecting kind, ee oe = “a — 4 aboard the Ville de Paris, and carried away a great portion of her stern. The 
tion, have found their way into print; and most of our readers have long | writer concludes by stating that the fleet must shortly return to Toulon for re- 
since read how the bride of a few hours was hurried to her doom, and the | pairs. The Patrie states that this account is much exaggerated, and that, al- 


seriously injured, and how an artist of this city and a young though the fleet experienced bad weather at sea, the damage sustained is but 


legislation. 


lady under his charge were almost miraculously preserved. Instances 
also there are of heroic courage in saving those who were hanging betwixt 
life and death—and of unwearied perseverance and skill on the part of the 


Faculty in their attention to the wounded. Nor should the admirable | old masters, early drawiugs and prints, died during the week at his house in 


kindness of many of the inhabitants of Norwalk go uncommemorated. In 
a few momenis, as it were, they saw their pleasant village converted into 
a hospital and a cemetery, but did not shrink from the terrible duties that 
consequently devolved upon them. On all these topics our daily neigh- 
bours have been eloquent. 

The President of the United States has disapproved of the conduct of 
Governor Lane in New Mexico, and evidenced his condemnation of the 
latter’s amateur fillibustering, by recalling him from his post and nomina- 
ting another person in his place. This straight-forward course was 
expected at the hands of General Pierce.—There is but little news stirring 
at Washington. 


The Legislature of New Brunswick was prorogued by his Excellency 
the Lieut.-Governor, on the 3rd inst. 








The steam-ship Genova, Capt. Paton, reached Quebec from Liverpool, 
on Monday last, after a passage of twenty days. This is a fair opening 
of the new project ; for it must be remembered that this vessel is of small 
tonnage and power. The curious will find her Boomerang propeller fully 
described in the 4/dion of the 23rd ult. 





That scientific officer, Lieut. Maury U. S. N., ocempies two places in our 
columns this day ; first, in his own interesting communication respecting 
clipper-ships and ocean navigation, and secondly im our report of the 
proceedings of the House of Lords, where very honourable mention has 
been made of him. 


The Courier des Etats Unis has published an affidavit made lately by 
the reputed mother of the Rev. Eleazar Williams, who claims to be Louis 
XVII. The old woman swears that Mr. Williams is her natural son. 
Perhaps he is; but what a pity that this simple affidavit was not made 
months ago! What a world of trouble it would have saved—that is if a 
squaw be altogether trustworthy. And yet, having no interest, or care, in the 
matter, we should then have lost the entertainment afforded by watching 
the progress of the game.—-After the very laboured letter of the Prince de 
Joinville, we are not surprised that every effort should be made to quash 
the indictment laid against his branch of the Bourbon family; and 
presume that this document is to be taken in proof thereof. 

csi ities 


Rattway Sicnais.—Mr. Moses S. Beach, of this city has invented an 
pe contrivance for announcing the condition of drawbridges on 
. which, if adopted, would doubtless prevent such accidents as 
that on the New Haven road. He calls this the self-acting signal. He 
s to erect a series of signal-posts at intervals along the track of a 
railroad, in the vicinity of all draw bridges, and to connect them by means 
of chains and pulleys in such a manner that the act of opening the draw 
necessarily occasions a change in the position of the signals. To the last 
of the signa!-posts, which isto be removed toa sufficient distance from 
the bridge to insure the safety of the train, is attached a small gate, so 
arranged as to project over the track while the bridge remains open. The 
return of the bridge to its place, restores the signals to a position indica- 
ting safety. Lanterns displaying red or green lights are attached to each 
of the posts, that due notice may be given in the night.—Hvening Post. 
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War-Orvice, April 29.—7th Regt of Drag Gds; Maj-Gen Lord Sandys to be 

Gel, v — oi Gabriel, C B, dec, whose commission as Col of that Regt is here- 
y cancelled. 

MEMORANDUM.—Maj-Gen Lord Sandys has repaid the difference between the 
price of a Lt-Colcy of cavalry and infantry on his app to 7th Drag Gds. 

Ist Regt of Drag Gds; Capt Slade, from 4th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Peareth, 
who ex; Lt Sir T Gresley, Bart, to be Capt, b-p, v Hamilton, who ret; Cor Mar- 
ter to be Lt, b-p, v Sir T Gresley, Bart. 1st Drags; Lt Davenport to be Capt, 
b-p, v Thoroton, who ret; Cor t to be Lt, b-p,v Davenport. 4th Lt Drags; 

Peareth, from Ist Drag Gds, to be Capt, v Slade, who ex. 6th Drags; Cor 

be Lt, b-p, v Walters, who ret. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Ens and 

be Lt and Capt, by Bering, who ret; Ens Fremantle, from 52d 

and Lt, be. v ng. 4th Ft; Ens Hamilton to be Lt, b-p, v 

13th Ft; Lt Nicol tobe Capt, b- , ¥V Auchmuty, who ret; Bins 

bp, v Nicol. 17th Ft; Se ‘Maj Campbell, from 98th Ft, to be 

who ret upon h-p. 25th Ft; Shafto, from 13th Ft, to be 

. 30th Ft; Bvt-Maj Campbell, from 76th Ft, to be Capt, v Ca- 

lst Ft; Lt Attree,to be Adjt, v Scarman, who seskgna Re.tidjoy. 
b-p, 
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to be Lt, b-p, v Ingham, whose pro, been can- 

f-p; Lt Austin, to be Ln gatduha ae ss Coghlan poy retary a 

8 , » wp, ry les; . » W-p, v Austin; 

Li biutterbuck, to be . v Austin, pro. 39th Ft; Mal Graham, i be Lt-Col, 

aj, b-p, v Graham; Lt 

iams, to be Lt, b-p, v iy 64th 
t. 


ia 
aD 
#8 
ge 


Ft; Hudson, frem 63d Ft, to be Ens, v M , app to 87th 70th 
Ft; Captain H F Saunders, from 84th Ft, to be Captain, v Willis, who ex. 
75th Foot—Ens Brown, from 70th Ft, to be Lt, w-p, v hell. 76th Ft—Capt, 
Cator, from 30th Ft, to be Capt, v Bvt Mat Onsaphell, whoex. 77th Ft—Lt 
Dilke to be it, b- 1 Care, srbo net 5 Bes chards to be Lt, b-p, v Dilke ; Lt 
St. George to Ag. v , pro. 80th a He Hughes to be Lt-Col, w-p, 
v Lewis, dec ; Capt Christie to be Maj, w-p, v H ;, Lt Young to be Capt 
w-p, v Christie ; Lt Bowler to be Capt, w-p, v Young, whose pro w-p, has been 


to 
rete gan ones to be 1d, Wp, Vise Orns j Tweedie to be Lt, w-p, v 


dies, to be paid o 





Reavae-—Copt Hobien, of tho let W 1 Be , to be Maj in the army; Bvt-Maj 
Hebden, of the Ist W I Regt, to be Lt-Col in the army. 


The Colonelcy of the 80th Regt. now serving in Burmah, has becorme vacant 
the death of Lieut. Gen. Hear Daubeney-—'The 52nd Light Infantry and 81st 
oot are to proceed to the East Indies. 
Tae Prussian Minirary Force.—The _ J mpene force ae on oe Sas 
infantry, cav , artillery, and sappers) under arms amoun’ 147 ; 
= 16-534 = "Or the om pod of field-pieces which Prussia could 
bring into the field in case of war, within fourteen days or three weeks, only 
406, or 99 demi-batteries, are horsed, that is, eleven demi-batteries of four guns 
each for the nine army corps, including the pe. which have a few pieces 
more horsed than the Sight lin army corps. The infantry battalions of the whole 
army are reduced to nearly half their war strength, that is, 590 instead of 1,000 
but the 38 cavalry regiments are maintained at nearly their full amount, that is, 
about 590 sabres or lances, giving total of 22,439, including 3,559 guards, but 
exclusive of Landwebr depots. By ealling in the guard and line reserves of in- 
fantry and artillery, and by what is termed mobilizing the Landweher, the effec- 
tive force can be augmented, in less than three weeks, to 333,000 of which 53,000 
are cavalry, with 792 field-pieces, exclusive of fortress artillery, reserves, and 
second-class Landwehr horse and foot, which latter, if required, would augment 
the defensive force to at least 450,000 well-drilled and, for the most part, veteran 
soldiers. 





Navy. 


Promotions.—Vice-Adml. Brian Hodgson has succeeded to the good-service 
pension of £150, vacant Ff the decease of Rear-Adml. Sir Thos. Fellowes, and is 
consequently Y upon the Reserved h. p. list. This change causes the usual 

junior flag-officers, and makes Capt. W. Hope Johnstone a Rear 


H.M.S. rr % Capt. Austin, has arrived at Portsmouth, from the East In- 


TROUBLESOME NEWSPAPER-CORRESPONDENTS.—The French fleet in the Medi- 


from the Bay of Salamis, on the 7th inst. It states that on the 24th March, 


trifling. 

Obituary. 
Mr. Samvet Woopsurn.—This well-known amateur and dealer in pictures of 
Piccadilly, at the age of 73. He has been long considered one of the first, if not 
rhe very first, judges of ancient art of his day, and has helped, more or less, for 
the last 50 years, in forming the principal picture galleries of arene. The 
number of ine drawings and old engravings that have passed, during a long life, 
through his hands, is indeed extraordinary, and his loss will be largely felt by 
amateur collectors both here and on the continent. The collections ofthe Duke 
of Hamilton, grandfather of the present duke, and of Lord Fitzwilliam, now at 
Cambridge, were formed chiefly by him, as were also the Dimsdale, the Sykes, 
and the Lawrence collections. Of the last of these, valued in round numbers at 
£100,000, at least half were collected and supplied by Mr. Woodburn ; and, as a 
testimony of the great painter’s appreciation of hisservices, Sir Thomas painted 
Mr. Woodburn’s portrait and presented it to him. Lord Fitzwilliam, too, with 
a similar object left Mr. Woodburn a complimentary legacy of £100 a year. 
He was a man of quiet habits and of profound judgment, and probably leaves 
behind him no one equal in opinion on ancient art. He was possessed at the 
time of his death of a large collection of pictures, drawings, and engravings, 
which must be of great value.—Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Oviver LanG.—Mr. Oliver Lang, master-shipwright at Woolwich Dock- 
yard, died suddenly at his official residence on the 12th ult. Mr. Lang was 75 
years of age, twenty-seven of which he served as master shipwright at Wool- 
wich. He was a great favourite with George IV., and so pleased that Monarch 
when superinfending some works at Virginia Water, that his Majesty offered to 
knight him, but Mr. Lang coe declined the honour. He also ——_ the 
friendship of William IV.; and he received numerous presen ts from the Emper- 
or of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the King of Denmark. Mr. Lang intro- 
duced a great number of improvements into the construction of ships and steam- 
ers: the strength of vessels of his constrnction is evident to all who have in- 
spected the Royal Albert, 131, screw steam-ship, and the Terribde steam-frigate, 
both at present at Woolwich, the former nearly ready for launching. Mr. Lang 
was the first to design a steamer for the Royal Navy, and the Comet paddle- 
wheel steam-vessel, of 80-horse power, built under his superintendence at Dept- 
ford, is still in the service, and employed on the west coast of Scotland in pro- 
tecting the fisheries. 

Dr. Chambers, an eminent London ian, was lately found dead in his 
bed.—Count Leonard Manin, brother of the last Doge, has just died at Venice, 
aged 85.—At Valparaiso, the Hon. Henry Eden, late mate in her M. 8. Virago, 
second son of Lord Auckland, Bishop of Sodor and Man.—At Andover, Commr. 
W. Poore, R.N.—At Coltishall, Norfolk, Comm. St. John, R. N.—The Hon. and 
Rev., Armine Wodehouse, third son of the first Lord Wodehouse.—At Hasler 
Hospital, Dr. James Anderson, Medical Inspector of — and Fleets.__At 
St. Vincent’s, of yellow fever, Lieut. Morgan, H. M. 36th Regt., second son of Lt- 
Gen. Morgan, of Singleton, Torquay.—At Brighton, Fitzherbert Coddington, 
Esq. late se of the 40th Regiment.—In London, Major-Gen. Gabriel, C.B. and 
K.H., Colonel of the 7th Dragoon Guards.—Paris papers announce the death, in 
the prison of Clichy, of the Count de Hompesch, nephew of the last Grand Mas- 
ter of the Knights of Malta.—At Frankfort, Baroness Adelaide, the wife of Baron 
Charles de Rothschild.—In London, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Macleod, K. C. B., 
Madras Army.—The telegraph announces the death of the Hon. Judge Burnet, 
of Cincinati, one of the pioneers of civilization and settlement in the Valley of 
the ey a Dover, General Sir Thomas Gage Montrresor, K. C. H., K. 
C., Colonel of the 2nd (the Queen’s) Dragoon Guards.—Mr. Charles Bloomfield, 
eldest son of the author of “‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” in the 55th year of his age. 


PAusic. 

ITALIAN OpERA.—Ichabod! Ichabod! the glory has all departed. Niblo’s 
pretty house is closed ; white-kidded beaux applaud the wondrous balancing of 
the Siegrist Brothers at the Hippodrome, and belles are betting pairs of gloves 
on the result of a chariot race, or a sweepstakes of monkies. This is all true. 
Disunion among the artists and other causes, which we need not enumerate, 
have broken up Mr. Le Grand Smith’s enterprise ; and of any probable means 
of stopping the gap, we confess that we hear nothing, on which we can depend. 
But never mind ; if there be no immediate prospect of an operatic company, 
there is at length a reasonable chance that a house for Italian performances is 
to be built. The Act of Incorporation was obtained a year ago; the requisite 
funds, $200,000, have been subscribed ; Directors have been chosen ; and the work 
is to be begun forthwith—that is to say so soon as a plan is agreed upon. The 
establishment will bear the title of ‘The New York Academy of Music ;” and 
there is no doubt that the influential and spirited gentlemen who have taken 
the matter in hand will carry it forward promptly and splendidly.—We trust 
that the rumour is not correct, by which we learn that the new building is to 
rival La Scala at Milan in size! It would be most unwise to have a house so 
vast, that nothing but extraordinary attractions could fill it. The Directors’ 
names are as follows—James Phalen, Henry A. Coit, Charles A. Hecksher, 
George L. Schuyler, Moses H. Grinnell, Hon. George Bancroft, N. H. Wolfe, J. 
Green Pearson, Francis B. Cutting, Steward C. Marsh, J. Beekman Finlay, 
Watts Sherman, and Francis Cottenet.—Mr. Phalen is the President, and Mr. 
W. H. Paine the Secretary. 

AMERICAN MvsicaL Funp Socrery.—The annual festival of this most de- 
serving association will be held on Monday evening, at Metropolitan Hall. The 
musical and other attractions are advertised above ; and we bespeak the at- 
tendance of every man and woman professing to be a lover of music. A good 
entertainment in a good cause ought to draw a crowded attendance. 

Mr. FRrazeER.—Amongst the many claimants for public notice, Mr. Frazer, 
the tenor singer, long connected with the late Mr. Séguin, is giving a series of 
Ballad Entertainments. He may be heard to-night at the Stuyvesant Institute. 








Drama. 


Broapway, has been highly relished by the supporters of that house, who have 
attended in large numbers during the week. At Burton’s, ‘‘ She Would and She 
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season. On Tuesday evening, ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” was produced, Mr. 
Wallack assuming the part of Shylock. The repetition of these two parts has 
drawn very numerous assemblages during the week. 
The production of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” was a somewhat hazardous at- 
tempt on the part of the management, at a theatre where the actors, from the 
very nature of their practice, are unaccastomed to delineate the highest order of 
poetical creations, or to work out the passions so wondrously portrayed by the 
great Poet of Nature. This remark indeed might be applied to our theatres 
generally. For, strange to say, the power of adequately representing Shakspeare 
on the stage seems to be dying out. Whilst edition upon edition of his writings 
issues in rapid succession from the press, and an evidently acute appreciation of 
his beauties is daily increasing amongst us, the Theatre, the legitimate strong: 
hold of his mighty influence, is no longer looked to as the genuine exponent and 
faithful illustrator of his genius. Itis true that the improved state of the Arts, 
and the growing taste for antiquarian research, enable managers to present his 
plays, with lavish and, to some extent, correct embellishment. But as with a 
worn-out and dilapidated copy of some favourite Author, bedecked in costly and 
florid binding, the incompleteness of the text remains the same. And there ig 
no intelligent admirer of Shakspeare who witnessed the late revival of “‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” who will not incline to agree with us that there is an evi- 
dent falling off in those dramatic powers which are needed for the effectual re- 
presentation of the works of our great Bard. Of these, this is at once one of the 
most delightful and perfect. It presents such a varied range of personages, 
each so distinctly marked out from the other, that they stand out, a gallery of 
portraits, life-like and real, presenting characteristic features that become iden- 
tified in our minds as living actualities, rather than as inventions of the play. 
wright’s fancy. The poetry too of this Comedy rises almost to perfection. The 
versification is finished in its harmony ; whilst the tigures and descriptive por- 
tions are unrivalled for their beauty and their truthfulness. At the same time 
in Shylock a being is created, of such wonderful intensity and power, and afford- 
ing such ample scope for the display of individual characterization, that it has 
ever been the highest ambition of great artists to personate him; though but 
few of the brightest luminaries of the stage have ever attained eminence in the 
part. Shylock, in fact, for his distinctive qualities, stands almost alone in the 
range of the Drama. In the acted version he has but four scenes allotted him, 
each of which serves to develop some one of his marked peculiarities. In these 
also the Poet seems to have exhausted all the power of his creative art. He in- 
troduces Shylock as one of that contemned and persecuted race of Israel, who 
since their dispersion, seem to bear the badge of social degradation, and yet by 
their wealth to retain an influence over their persecutors. The Jew presents in 
himself a vivid type of his people, a symbol of his nation, as it existed in the 
period antecedent to, and cotemporary with, that of the Poet. Long ages of 
persecution and injuries have done their work on his strong mind. The Christian 
has become an object of hatred and scorn to him: and he burns for revenge 
towards the whole race. One of this hated race, and one, too, from whom he 
has received special insults, even on the Rialto “‘ where merchants most do con- 
gregate,” applies to him for a loan, secured on the merchant’s “ single bond.” On 
this incident rests the main interest of the plot. But how skilfully and how sub- 
tly has the poet developed the character of the Jew in this introductory seene! 
His deep-rooted malevolence is veiled in his colloquy with Bassanio and Antonio; 
and we are only let into his real feelings by the short soliloquy placed in his 
mouth, previous to the entrance of Antonio. In that we find the key to his 
whole deportment. Malignant and revengeful from the force of circumstances, 
and avaricious from principle, or from the nature of his avocations, he is only 
waiting for an opportunity to “ catch” this enemy “ upon the hip,” and then he 
will ‘ feed fat the ancient grudge he bears him.” The application of Antonio 
affords the opportunity desired. Masking his intentions under the semblance of 
friendly courtesy and jocularity, blended with cutting yet feeling allusions io 
Antonio's treatment, the Jew secures a bond which involves in its penalty the 
life of his creditor. Nay, he actually so far imposes upon his old enemy, that 
Antonio believes him to be a “ gentle Jew” and “ kind,” and one likely to tarn 
Christian. What a field is here for the display of dramatic power in an artist! 
—The second scene with Lawncelot and Jessica is less subtle in its development, 
but no less marked. The Jew is shown in the privacy of home, where there is no 
necessity for disguise or reservation. There we see him moody, vindictive, 
and overbearing, soured by his position, and scorning, withent mitigation, his 
Christian persecutors. Yet there do the feelings of a man and a father stand 
out amidst his grosser qualities, making him akin with our common humanity. 
—In the third act, we see him goaded to madness at the loss of his daughter, 
and excited to vengeance by learning Antonio’s losses at sea. This whole 
scene is perhaps unparalleled for its intensity and force. The Jew’s conflicting 
emotions of rage, revenge, hatred, and despair, are depicted with a power, that 
makes the adequate grasp of it by the actor an almost hopeless task. The elder 
Kean, in his best days, was equal to it; but he is the only actor in our remem- 
brance who ever therein fully realized the spirit and meaning of Shakspeare.— 
The Trial scene caps the climax of this extraordinary creation, and presents 
Shylock in another phase, compounded as it were of the three preceding ones, 
with the addition of its own exclusive characteristics. For here we have his 
artful special-pleading, his moodiness, his malignity, and his revenge, combined 
with the high and almost noble attributes of his nature. These enable him to 
stand impregnable against bribes, to hurl defiance on his persecutors, and to 
exhibit himself as the type and the avenger of his race, prepared to sacrifice his 
victim on the altar of the long-hoarded wrongs of his nation. There is a sub- 
limity in the tone of the Jew in this scene, that would tell with thrilling effect 
upon the stage, if adequately transfused into his representative. 
To say that Mr. Wallack has seized the conception of Shylock, which we have 
endeavoured to draw in our analysis of the part, would not be correct. Such a 
view of it may not have presented itself to his perception. He gives us a con. 
ventional stage Shylock, picturesque and slightly melodramatic in points, and 
in several striking passages leaving little to be wished for, in the mere render- 
ing of the text. But we miss all the motives for action in the Jew, all the 
tracking of his mind through its varied turns, and all that under-current of in- 
tellectuality, or rather, perhaps we should say, that powerful common-sense, 
which are so conspicuously marked in him. Mr. Wallack is still one of the most 
delightful interpreters of Benedick, that the stage has seen for the last forty 
years ; he is unrivalled in what may be termed his own exclusive parts ; and 
with these undoubted honours thick upon him, he can well afford to be but a 
mediocre representative of another of Shakspeare’s greatest creations. 
Of the general cast of the play, in all honesty, we cannot speak approvingly; 
and yet to criticise actors severely, who are of unquestioned excellence in their 
own immediate range, is at best an unthankful and painful office. Were we also 
to go into an elaborate statement of the way in which we think that Portic, 
Bassanio, and the others ought to be enacted, we should be led far beyond our 
limits. It is enough to remark, with a word of commendation on the general 
getting-up, that “‘ The Merchant of Venice” is one of the least happy efforts of 
the company whose praises we have so often sounded. 

Mr. Wallack will perform during the coming week ; and on Monday next he 
appears in a new character, for the benefit of his son, Mr. Lester, the popular 
comedian and very efficient Stage-manager. 





Tue Hirroprome.—Unbounded success attends this establishment, as we 
know from many an eye-witness. There has not, however, been any such im- 
portant novelty in the programme, as to tempt the hippo-critic again inte 
hyper-criticism. By the way, somebody has sent us the following. 


Mr. Editor,-—I beg to draw your attention to a little mistake which your critic 
made, last Saturday, in reference to the horse Bayard. The horse es 
under this name is mentioned as not looking very much like a steed which woul 
have befitted the ‘‘ preux” Chevalier, whose name it bore. 

The name Bayard, for a horse, does not come from the Chevalier ‘‘ sans peur 
et sans reproche;” but from a well-known legend of hag: weer ayy time, (well- 
known at least at the time of my younger days.) The Chevalier Aymon, one, I 
think, of the Paladins of Charlem ne’s Table Ronde, had four sons, the most 


The showy and effec tive style, in which “ Macbeth” has been presented at the | yalorous of whom was called Reinhard (Regnier). This one came into pos- 


into 
session of a magnificent black charger, called Bayard, whom nobody could be- 
stride but Regnier. He was so strong that he carried easily four persons at a 
time; and when the “ e fils d’A ”” got into trouble with their Sovereign 


Would Not” has been re-revived ; but the undying attractions there, after all | they escaped his vengeance by bestriding the horse Bayard all together, an 
th ! are the “ Serious Family,” ‘ The Toodles,” and pieces of that calibre, in which 
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distancing by his fleetness all theix pursuers. It is a very curious legend ; and 
if it interests you to know more about it, ask Mr. C— to make you acquainted 
with me, and your curiosity shall be satistied. At all events the horse Bayard 


Wattacx’s TuEaTRE.—The re-appearance of Mr. Wallack, Senior, is the chief | has nothing to do with the “ Chevalier du Terrail, surnomme le Chevalier sana 
attraction at this establishment, where he has commenced his list of those | peur et Sans reproche.” 
Shakspearean and other characters, in which he has been so long and so favour- 
ably known to New York audiences. His incomparable Benedick on Monday | sentation to one so versed in legendary lore, and such @ stickler for historical 


Yours, &c., Constant RgApDER. 
We shall certainly avail ourselves of the hint, and endeavour to obtain a pre- 





night was enthusiastic ally welcomed by one of the most crowded houses of the | correctness, 
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Notices of New orks. | 


We must content ourselves, this week, with a hasty effort to diminish 
the pile of new publications, which stands before us craving acknowledg- | 
ment. First at hand, and coming from the Harpers, is Yusef; or the | 
Journey of the Frangi, by J. Ross Browne, a lively narrative of still an- | 
other “ Crusade in the East.” Not troubled with much sentimentality or 
romance, not profound in his veneration for antiquity, with great powers 
of endurance, buoyant spirits, and a keen relish for fun in every shape, | 
our traveller is the very antipodes of the poetic Alphonse de Lamartine, | 
and makes the tour of Palestine with as much nonchalance as he might 
have exhibited in a ramble through Texas. The droll side of everything | 
he sees is uppermost in his recollections; but it must be acknowledged 
that his humour does not flag, and that his sketches, both with pen and 
pencil, betoken considerable spirit. Mal gré, bon gré, we have laughed 
with him ; and invite the reader’s attention to several of his wood-cuts, 
that have abundant character in them. At page 33, what an insight into 
the life of the lower order of Capuchin friars is contained in a mere out- 
lined head! The postillion at page 62, the soldier and the officer at 64, 
the Sicilian beggar at 75, the smokers at 127, the horseflesh at 185 and 
188, and “ the gentleman of elegant leisure” at 243, are very fair speci- 
mens both of drawing and engraving on wood. 

A translation of Michaud’s History of the Crusades, made by W. Rob- 
son, issued here in three neat duodecimos and from the press of J. W. 
Redfield, ought to have been long ago acknowledged. It is a standard 
work ; and in it, the invasion of the Holy Land, that grand event in the 
history of the Middle Ages, is at once graphically portrayed and philo- 
sophically examined. So great, according to the spirit of their day, were 
the men who figured therein, and of such universal interest was the motive 
that inspired them, that one can scarcely weary of the strange and stir- 
ring compound of the romance and the reality of the Crusades. 

Alison’s History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the 
accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852, is a theme for a reviewer, and has 
been and will be still further made to undergo the ordeal of criticism. 
The known partisanship of the author has indeed ensured him both high 
praise and deep censure ; and this to such an extent, that you can pretty 
well guess what will be said of him, when you hear the periodical named 
that undertakes to pass judgment on him. The first part of this new 
series is before us, from Messrs. Harper, in form of a double-columned oc- 
tavo of nearly two hundred pages. It brings the state of Europe down 
from 1815 to 1819, one of the five great periods into which Alison states, 
in his Preface, that the thirty-seven years of which he treats may pro- 
perly be divided. The second will reach from 1819 to 1830, embracing 
sundry of the revolutions in Europe, including that which dethroned 
Charles X, The third will bring events down to 1841, and includes the 
Reform of Parliament in England, the early policy of Louis Philippe 
in France, and a variety of interesting episodes. The fourth ends with 
the declaration of the Republic once more in France ; the fifth with its 
reversion once more to despotism. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to Sir Archibald Alison’s judgment or fairness, his ability is un- 
disputed. 

Mr. Scribner sends us, in a neat duodecimo, 4n Historical Sketch of 
Robin Hood and Captain Kidd, by Judge Campbell, who has taken pains 
to lay clearly before his readers the most prominent of the published state- 
ments regarding the “lyfe and gestes” of the bold archer of Sherwood 
Forest, and also the most authentic records that exist concerning the cha- 
racter, doings, and fate of the famous so-called Pirate. With a caution, 
quite in keeping with his own official position, the Judge gives each case 
dispassionately, and does not argue for or against any version extanta, 





You may glean from him the means of speculating as to the date of Robin 
Hood’s death, and whether he really was a yeoman or an impoverished 
Earl ; and you may also form your own opinion as to the guilt or other- 
wise of the Colonial freebooter ; his Honour won’t help you.—Further, we 
have only to say that, on reading respectively the ballad-legends in the 
former and the documentary evidence in the latter case, it is no less pain- 
ful than striking to find that during a period of probably four hundred 
years there was no advance in justice, honour, or morality. On the con- 
trary, the greediness and harshness of the Abbots and Friars of the 13th 
century are positively less repulsive than the insolence, injustice, and 
cruelty of the law lords of the eighteenth, as evidenced in Kidd’s trial. 

A new and revised edition of The Attorney ; or the Correspondence of 
John Quod, has been issued by Mr. Hueston. The fact that it originally 
appeared in the shape of contributions to the Knickerbocker, and is not 
now offered for the first time to the public in collected form, is sufficient 
excuse for not complying with the publisher’s appeal for elaborate criti- 
cism. The author is known to be Mr. J. T. Irving, a nephew of the Irving. 

Here’s a dainty little tome ; put it in your pocket when you make your 
first summer excursion. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, of Boston, have got 
it up, and it hasa right pleasant name, Thalatta: a Book for the Sea- 
side. It contains a fine selection of Oceanic ditties, that sound and smell 
of the Atlantic, the Egean, the Adriatic ; of the wintry and the stormy seas 
that saw “The wreck of the Hesperus” and the sinking of “Sir Patrick 
Spens ;” and of those calm blue depths, well beloved of sharks and poets. 
Gems of verse, not too hacknied, have also been brought by its Editor to 
light. Thalatta ought to be the book of the season at Newport—if beaux 
and belles ever find time for reading, or affect a sentimental strain. 

And here is a useful pocket companion for the hundreds who are start- 
ing by every steamer, to make a rapid tour through portions of the old 
world. It is A Hand-Book for American Travellers in Europe, com- 
piled from larger works and personal observation, by the Revd. Roswell 
Park, D.D. It comes from Putnam’s, and if its material be well-put to- 
gether, ought to be welcomed. Something of the kind, less voluminous 
than the ubiquitous Murray, was certainly wanted. 

Ever-growing competition has infused new life into the periodicals : the 
old are striving to keep their ground ; the new to push the old into oblivion. 
—Not exactly coming under either head, the first number of the second 
volume of the Wew York Quarterly is just published by Messrs. Cornish, 
Lamport, & Co. Its tone is grave ; for it professes to deal with “ Science, 
Philosophy, and Literature,” affording in this respect a broad contrast to 
some of the favourite Monthlies, which delight in lively topics. At the 
same time there is no very rigid adherence to this programme, or, per- 
chance, there is something expansive and accommodating in the class of 
subjects named above. Of the contents of this April issue we prefer these 
three—a spirited reply to some recent criticisms in the Worth British on 
American poetry—an unpretending but interesting article on Flaxman’s 
Outline Drawings—and one on Sparta and the Dorians, based on study of 
the best historians, and on personal observations made during a tour in 
modern Greece. As for what somebody has written respecting the “ Na- 
tional Music” of this country, it is difficult to make out his drift. He 
breathes forth indeed an aspiration for the “ coming man;’’ but what 
manner of man he is to be, when he is to come, and what he is to do— 
all this is very vaguely foreshadowed.—The North American Review 
coming from the press of Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, and boast. 
ing of a thirty-six years’ experience, is, we believe, the orthodox ex- 
ponent of New England faith on matters literary, philosophical, and 
social ; but it would not suit us to make any attempt at expounding the 
doctrines and theories which prevail in that region of high intellectual 
development.—Of the London Quarterly Review, still published in good 
style by Leonard Scott & Co., we rarely speak, because we believe that it, 








and its leading British contemporaries, are taken by many of our sub- 
scribers. We incline, however, to borrow from the April number a most 
admirable criticism on a new French memoir of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, which readers will find commenced elsewhere. Let no one imagine 
that all has been said, which may be said, on the career and the character 
of the deceased hero ; we assure any doubter that there is novelty and in- 
terest in the manner in which they are here discussed.—Notice of the 
Monthlies must be postponed till a more convenient season. 

Our contemporaries continue to glean abundantly from Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Memoirs, &c., of Thomas Moore, as its volumes appear in Londun, 
and are republished here by the Appletons. Amongst the industrious and 
lively in this line is the Literary World. Here are a few of its extracts 


and running comments. 


One of the most touching incidents in these volumes is when the poet is hus- 
banding his resources for the purchase of books, as material for his poems, and 
finds he has spent three Napoleons, “ just what I ought to have reserved for the 
‘ Voyages de Pythagore,’ ” in a day’s sight-seeing with his family. On his re- 
turn home “ Bessy told me that she had saved by little pilferings from me, at 
different times, four Napoleons, and that I should have them now to buy those 
books.” The next day he “ bought the ‘ Voyages de Pythagore,’ with my dear 
girl’s stolen money.” * e ag ‘9% a 

The whole man seems that day to have been tuned to sensibility and enjoy- 
ment. Once the American verses came up as a topic, when “ speaking of my 
abuse of the Americans, Irving said it was unlucky that some of my best verses 
were upon that subject ; ‘ put them in his strongest pickle,’ said Luttrel.”” At 
another time, Moore “‘ sung to as ugly a group of old damsels (with the excep- 
tion of Lady Listowell), as ever were brought together. Irving said that I ought 
always, on such occasions, to cry ‘ Send out for some girls, and I'll sing for you.’” 
Another entry is in the vein of an anecdote of the author of the Sketch Book in 
London, in Vivian Grey :—‘‘ Took Irving after dinner to show him to the Star- 
keys, but he was sleepy and did not open his mouth ; the same at Elwyn’s din- 
ner. Not strong as a lion, but delightful as a domestic animal.” 


What follows is direct from Moore’s Journal. 


“« April 1, 1821.— * * Sir A. C—— once telling long rhodomontade stories 
about America, at Lord Barrymore’s table, B. (winking at the rest of the com- 
pany) asked him, ‘did you ever meet any of the Chick-chows, Sir Arthur ?’ 
‘ Oh, several ; avery cruel race.’ ‘The Cherry-chows?’ ‘Oh, very much among 
them ; they were particularly kind to our men.’ ‘And pray, did you know 
anything of the Totteroddy bow-wows ? This was too much for fod Sir A., 
who then, for the first time, perceived that Barrymore had been quizzing him.” 

‘« Sept. 9,1820.— * * Kenny told me that John Lamb (the brother of Charles) 
once knocked down Hazlitt, who was impertinent to him, and on those who 
were present interfering, and begging of azlitt to shake hands and forgive him, 
H. said, ‘ Well, 1 don’t care if Ido. I am a metaphysician, and do not mind a 
blow ; nothing but an idea hurts me.’”’ 

“ Nov. 22, 1820.— * * Gell full of jokes, but few of them good. Spoke of 
some one who calls the Champs Elysees the Sham Elizas. His best hit was 
upon Cornwall’s using the word ‘blasted.’ ‘ That’s not language for good so- 
ciety, sir; it is too much of the olic dialect.’ ”’ 

‘“« Feb. 21,1822.— * * It was mentioned of Talle d,one day, when Davoust 
excused himself for being too late, because he met with a ‘ Pekin,’ who de- 
layed him, Talleyrand begged to know what he meant by that word. Nous ap- 
pellons Pekin (says Davoust), tout ce qui n'est pas militaire. Oh, owt, c'est 
comme chez nous (replied Talleyrand); nous appellons militaire tout ce qui n'est 
pas civil.” 





GNATS IN THE HONEYMOON. 


Such of our lady-readers as laughed over a little trifle called “ A Fair 
Understanding,’’ in the Albion of the 23rd ult., may perhaps be amused by 
this further extract from the private journal of a bride. 

Tuesday, May 13, 18-—- 


It is quite plain that this Honeymoon of ours is to be a time of trial, at 
‘east to one of us. Goodness knows what a pang it has cost me—but—no 
yes—I do begin to doubt, no, not doubt, but jast question the affection, the 
one absorbing, soul-possessing—(as I used to think and talk of it)—affec- 
t.on that Frederick has for me. I can’t help beginning to think that my 
eyes are not the stars they used to be-and that when I speak, nightin- 
gales need not go about their business. It’s very hard, after all that’s 
happened, to feel so humiliated. But, I’m afraid I’ve been in a dream, 
and am now beginning to rub my eyes to the cold, wide world about me. 

Shall I ever forget when I awoke this morning? I had been restless 
all night—for I never could sleep with a gnat in the room—never. I had 
been very restless, for if there was one gnat—there were at least twenty—- 

I’ve known ’em so well from a very child—and could hear all their 





little trampets blowing about my pillow. Twenty gnats at least. Well, 
when I woke very drowsily, after being tired out with those dreadful crea- 
tures, Frederick stared, and laughed in the most unfeeling manner. A 
coarse laugh, so different from that every morning smile—and then my 
eyes began to open. 

“TI see nothing to laugh at,” said I, though I’d a dreadful feeling of 
the cause of his ungenerous mirth ; and yes, I did swing myself round. 

“T’m glad of that, Lotty,’”’ said Fred, for all the world as if he was a 
stone. “ And I tell you what, love, I’ll make a bargain with you—” 

“J want none of your bargains,”’ said I, for my face was smarting and 
my temper rising. 

“Come, it’s a bargain you’ll gain by,” and he spoke more kindly. 

‘Tm not so sure of that,” said I, “still Fred, what is it ?”’ 

“Merely this. That you won’t, for a day or two—or for the whole day 
at least--you won’t stare in the looking-glass.” (I did feel indignant—but 
I held my tongue: so he went on.) “ Darling Lotty—” 

“ Don’t darling me!” 

“The gnats—” 

“There now, I don’t want to hear anything of the gnats. I’ve have 
heard enough of ’em all night. Nobody else would have brought me toa 
place infested with gnats.” 

“ My dear, you must have brought them yourself. You know the say- 
ing: where the sugar is, there will be the fly. Now, you’re the sugar.” 

“‘ Now Frederick, I want none of your compliments. I think we’ve now 
been quite long enough married to be in earnest.” 

“ Earnest! Why, my darling, did you think I marriedin joke? I said 
you were sugar ; and it must be confessed, my love, that the flies—or 
gnats, rather—have taken their bellyfull.”’ 

“‘T don’t know at all what you mean ; and I do wish you’d let me go to 
sleep. I hav’nt slept all night,” said I very crossly. 

“And so you shall sleep, Lotty. And not to disturb you, I’ll get up 
and take a stroll, and see that all’s ready for our starting.” 

“‘T won’t move a morsel,” said I to myself, with my head under the 
sheets, “ not a bit, if it’s what I suspect, to-day.” 

“ We'll start at twelve, love, and that will give you time. So, go to 
sleep, there’s a good girl ;” and Frederick rose in the coolest manner, 
leaving me quite alone. i thought he’d gone, when he looked in at the 
door, and saic, “ —~ I know you’re a woman of gigantic mind ; and 
therefore you will not look in the glass.” 

I listened until I heard him in his dressing-room, then bounded from 
bed, rushed to the glass, and I thought I should have fainted. There never 
was such an object. The words—the unfeeling, satirical words of Fre- 
derick—fell upon me like a thunderbolt ; the gnats had, indeed had their 
stomachsfull. I crept back to bed again like a criminal; but it was no 
use—the looking-glass followed me ; and [ couldn’t get rid of my face— 
as horrid face. Gnats!—they must have been wasps! My nose, upon 
which I was sometimes vain enough to pride myself, my nose was, I be- 
lieve, like nothing in this world or the next! Wou!4 it ever become itself 
again? My cheeks, my eyelids—though how they got at them, I could 
not tell, for I hardly once closed them—my eyelids were dreadful. Indeed, 
all my face—I. may say it—was poisoned. ; 

I lay melting in griefand vexation ; full of my trouble, my humiliation. 
Josephine—I didn’t hear her—must have opened the door and crept into 
the room like a cat: for she stood by my bedside, and with that a small 
voice of hers that snips like scissars, said—*“ Did you ring, Ma’am?” 

I screamed, and covered my face with the quilt. But the creature had 
seen me; for I heard her drop on her knees at the bedside. ‘ What’s the 
matter, Ma’am?” she cried. I wouldn’tsay a word. ‘ What's disfigured 
_ in that shocking manner? Do tell me, Ma’am—do. Does master 

now it, Ma’am? La, if you hadn’t been in this bed, 1 shouldn’t have 
known you from the biggest stranger. What’s the matter?” — , 

It’s nothing,” said I; and with an effort I put aside the quilt. Again 
that Josephine clasped her hands, and exclaimed--and every word went 
to my heart— as 

“ But what can it be, Ma’am?” said she. “ Impossible, it’s fleas?” 

“ Merely gnats,” said I, with the most heroic effort at a smile. 

“ Well, I ought to be thankful,” said the aggravating thing, “ they never 
touch me.” 

I smiled bitterly ; and she saw it, so continued. “ But it’s dreadful how 
soft some people’s skins are ; and shocking to think it should have come 
upon you in your honeymoon. Ha! that’s it!” and she clasped her hands, 
and jumped to her feet, and looked as though she had made a discovery. 
“ That’s it!” 

“* What’s it?” I asked, quite in a rage, 











T’ll get some directly—directly.” She took a or two; then paused, 
ved Foe look of vulgar compassion, that was a dagger to me, she 

How it neppened I know not ; but I suppose it was from the worry of 
my mind—as Frederick called it the mental tension—I fell asleep. “ Peo- 
ple have slept upon the rack,” said Fred, “ and I was only another hor- 
rible example.” However, sleep I did ; and it was full noon, when Fre- 
derick stood at the bed-side. 


ee Lotty, all’s ready, and after you’ve breakfasted, we’ll 


“ Start, Frederick? Where?” I enquired with my best freezing 
manner. 

a i. ' emg we Ly ar weet on our way to France.’’—— 

y present state! What would people say ?” 

“Pooh, pooh,” cried Frederick. 7 . 

All the woman was roused within me: my feelings stung worse than 
my face. I exclaimed grasping the counterpane with one hand, and rais- 
ing ng ay Frederick have you a heart?” 

* No, my dear,” said he ; “ you have it i 
bitten here and there—” ’ ome SED Sega ty 21 

‘** Here and there, indeed !”” 


“What then? What have ‘people’ as you call ’em, to do with it ? 
It’s my face, you know, not theirs ; and if it were bitten into a thousand 
little pieces, and I loved it all the better, wherefore should you care? I’m 
content, my darling.” 

* Oh, yes, you look very content : so content that you’d move me in 
my present situation. But I'll not stir. No; you can go—go alone : but 
you carry me bed and all, if J go.” 

“ Why, now, Lotty, haven’t you a veil? If the bites are so bad, can’t 

rou hide*’em? For my part, darling, I love you all the better for the 
ittle misfortune, So, get up, and dress yourself, and come and—” 

“J shan’t,” said I, in a downright passion. “ You can go alone.”’ 

“To be sure I can,” answered Fred, and immediately left me. 

In a few minutes up comes the landlady ; and didn’t I soundly abuse 
her for harbouring gnats in her house! She made a thousand apologies : 
said the house was sometimes troubled ; but the gnats were very early 
this season—never in common came before July. And then the impudent 
woman had the face to ask me—“ If I was quite sure we hadn’t brought 
’em in our trunks with us?” 

At this minute, Josephine entered. ‘“ Where’s your master?” I asked 
heart-broken. 

“ Gone, Ma’am ?” 

“ Gone!” and I sprang ~ in the bed. 

“ Yes, Ma’am,” said the landlady getting to the door, “ gone fishing as? 
and she left the room. Again I sank upon my miserable pillow, and burst 
into tears. 

“ Ant this, Josephine,” I said sobbing, “ this—face—this is my honey- 
moon 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said the girl, “but take this comfort, it might have 
been worse.’ 

“¢ Worse !”’ 

“Yes, Ma’am, it might have happened the day afore your honeymoon. 
You might have been called up to church with that face,and master might 
have refused you ; now you can lie as long as you like in bed, and master 
can’t help himself.” 





SPEED OF CLIPPER SHIPS. 


The recent arrival at this port of the Sovereign of the Seas, in 82 days, 
from the Sandwich Islands, and of the Comet from San Francisco in 83, 
has induced the publication of a long report on ships and ocean routes, 
made by Lt. Murray, U.S. N. to the Secretary of the Navy. It is dated at 
the National Observatory, Washington, on the 10th inst. The subjoined 
extracts are ofinterest. Speaking of the former vessel, the scientific writer, 
with a very natural tone of exultation, says. 


Returning from the Sandwich Islands to New York in the remarkably 
short run of eighty-two days, she passed through a part of the “Great 
South Sea,” which has been seldom traversed by traders—at least I have 
the records of none such. Little or nothing, except what conjecture sug- 
gested, was known as to the winds in this part of the ocean. The results 
of my investigations elsewhere, with regard to winds and the circulation 
of the atmosphere had enabled me to announce as a theoretical deduction, 
that the winds ip the‘ variables” of the South Pacific would probably be 
found to prevail from the westward with a tradewind like Ae greet § 

Between the parallels of 45 and 55 degrees south from the meridian of 
the Cape of Good Hope eastward, around to that of Cape Horn, there is 
no land or other disturbing agent to intercept the wind in its regular cir- 
cuits; here the winds would be found blowing from the west with greater 
force than from the east in the tradewind region, and giving rise to that 
long rolling swell peculiar to those regions of the Pacific, they would en- 
able ships steering east to make the most remarkable runs that have ever 
been accomplished under canvass. The Sovereign of the Seas has afford- 
ed the most beautiful illustration as to the correctness of these theoretical 
deductions. Leaving Oahu for New York, via Cape Horn, 13th February 
last, she stood to the southward through the belts, both of the northeast 
and the southeast trades, making a course good on the average through 
them. a little to the west of south. She finally got clear of them March 
6th, after crossing the parallel of 45 degrees south, upon the meridian of 
164 degrees west.—The 8th and 9th she was in the horse latitude weather 
of the Southern hemisphere. So far, herrun had been good, but there was 
nothing remarkable in it.—Having crossed the parallel of 48 degrees south, 
she found herself on the 10th, fairly within the trade-like west winds of 
the Southern ocean ; and here commenced a succession of the most extra- 
ordinary days’ runs that have ever been linked together across the ocean. 
From March 9th to March 3ist, from the parallel of 48 degrees south in 
the Pacific, to 35 degrees south in the Atlantic, during an interval of 
twenty-two days, that ship made 29 degrees of latitude, and 126 of longi- 
tude. Her shortest day’s run during the interval, determined by calcula- 
tion, (not by log.) being 150 knots. The wind, all this time, is not 
recorded once with easting in it ; it was steady and fresh from the west- 
ward. 

In these twenty-two days, that ship made five thousand three hundred 
and ninety one nautical miles. But that you may the more byotdevommgs 
contrast her performance with that of railroad cars and river steamers, 
will quote her in statute miles. 

Here, then, is a ship under canvass, and with the winds alone as a pro- 
pelling power, and with a crew, too, so short, the captain informs me, that 
she was but half manned, accomplishing, in twenty-two days, the enormous 
run of six thousand two hundred and forty-five miles, (one-fourth the dis- 
tance round the earth,) and making the daily ee * of two hundred and 
eighty three statute miles and nine-tenths (283 9). During eleven of these 
days consecutively, her daily average was three hundred and fifty-four 
statute miles; and during four days, also, consecutively, she averaged as 
high as three hundred and ninety-eight and three quarter statute miles.— 
From noon of one to the noon of the next day, the greatest distance made 
was three hundred and sixty-two knots, or four hundred and nineteen 
miles, and the greatest rate reported by the captain, is eighteen knots, 
or twenty one statute miles the hour. This is pretty fair railroad speed. 

The greatest distance ever before performed from noon to noon on the 
ocean, was 374 knots, (4334 statute miles,) by the clipper ship Flying 
Cloud, inher ce’ebrated passage of eighty-nine days and twenty-one 
hours, to San Francisco, in 1851, and which yet stands unequalled. I say 
from noon to noon, because from noon to noon was not, with either of these 
ships the exact measure of twenty-four hours. The Flying Cloud was 
going to the northward and westward, and on the day of *. great run 
she made four degrees forty-six of longitude—which in time, is nineteen 
minutes four seconds—that is, her noon to noon for that day was twenty 
four hours nineteen minutes four seconds. On the other hand, the Sove- 
reign of the Seas was steering to the eastward, and on the day of her 
great run, she made eight degrees forty-four of longitude—which in time, 
is thirty-four minutes fifty-six seconds—that is, her noon to noon for that 
day, was only twenty-three hours twenty-five minutes four seconds long. 
Thus the Flying Cloud’s run in twenty-four hours nineteen minutes four 
seconds, was 4334 statute miles, and the other, 419 statute miles in twenty- 
three hours twenty-five minutes four seconds. Reducing these runs each 
to the performance pro rata, according to the log, for twenty four hours, 
we have for the former ship 427.5, against 437.6 by the latter—that is, the 
best twenty-four consecutive hours run by the Sovereign of the Seas, ex- 
ceeds the best consecutive twenty-four hours of the Flying Cloud, only 
by the one-tenth part of one mile. 

These two ships are certainly par nobile—but the great day’s perform- 
ance of each does not prove the Sovereign of the Seas, to be a faster 
ship than the Flying Cloud. The Sovereign of the Seas bad in her fa- 
vour that long, rolling swell from the westward, that is peculiar to high 
southern latitudes, and which hel mightily to heave her along. 
seamen who have doubled Cape Horn know what it is; I need not de- 
scribe it. Itis true the Flying Cloud on her great day had, during the 





“Why, honey, ma’am ; nothing for a cure for all stings like honey. 


latter part, strong gales and high seas running, still those high seas were 
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not like that long relliag Cape Horn swell that comes from the westward 





remark of intelligent men that the young empire comprised all the vices 


with such a bh force, and which had been chasing the Sovereign of | which had led to the fall of the monarchy, without any of those principles 
the dees steadily for ten days. On the other hand, it may be urged in or prejudices which combine to support old institutions.’ 


favour of the latter, that she was short handed, with foretopmast disabled, | 


and jury topgallant mast. Her abstract log, it should also be mentioned, 
gays nothing as to the force of the wind, the heave of the sea, or the sails 

while that of the riying Cloud is quite full upon these points. 

ough I am unwilling, therefore, to decide against the Pying Cloud 
as to the test day’s run ever made, it is clear that her competitor has 
borne off the palm as to the length of time for which she has kept up her 
great speed. Her log stops May 34, latitude 33 deg. 16 min. N., 432 nau- 
tical miles in a straight line from Sandy Hook. Taking it therefore for 
the seventy-nine days for which she gives it, and stating the distance by 
straight line from her place at noon of one day to the noon of the next, it 
appears that her daily average was 222 7 statute miles, making the whole 
yore sailed during the interval to be 17,597 statute miles, which gives 
for canvass the remarkable achievement of accomplishing a distance more 
than two-thirds of that which it requires to encircle the earth at the 
average rate of nine miles and upwards the hour for 1,896 consecutive 
hours. 


As I write this, the abstract of another ship, the Comet, F. C. Gardner, 
from San Francisco to New York, is received. She too, has made an ex- 
twaordinary run, She made the passage in 834 days, sailing during the 
interval 17.496 statute miles, and averaging 210 miles a day. She, how- 
ever, except merely by doubling Cape Horn, did not run through the re- 
gion of the trade-like winds and heaving swells of the South Pacific, 
which favoured the Sovereign of the Seas to such an extent ; and there- 


no fair comparison can be made as to the relative sailing qualities of | 


these two ships. 


Mr. Guapstone’s Oratory.—The busy air visible last night was affect- 
ing ; and it was very urgent indeed that something should be done, in the 
shape of a reduction of the national debt, to balance the increase in the 
royal Sally. Mr. Gladstone was developed as a great financier by a most 
marvellously complicated plan—the intricacy of which may be judged of 
by the fact, that the whole Stock Exchange has been puzzled, and that all 

reliable city men in the House confessed themselves last night bewil- 
dered—Mr. Gladstone, revelling in all the financial refinements and econo- 
mical ingenuities, was in hiselement. He is the most rapid speaker who ever 
spoke in the House of Commons, and with the analogous speed-distin- 
guished Macaulay when Macaulay was oratorical, he is also the most 
elegant of sentence-makers, speaking speeches, according to the reporters, 
which can be transferred from short into long-hand without the alteration 
of a point or the turn of a phrase. In that way he has long been regarded 
as a phenomenon,—the climactic specimen of the facilely verbose style of 
modern Parliament. But he got this species of fame asa talker about 
subjects admitting of generalities, and it was never supposed his special 
fts would allow of his — through a Budget as Charles Mathews 
es through a patter song. It was a Budget last night ; about a page 

of a morning paper spoken in two hours! And he hardl J 
note, never paused a moment, broke through cheers, dashed over inter- 
polations—logic. figures, illustrations, extracts—all pell mell, witha whirl 
and a fury that took the breath away, left stenography, you could easily 
see, panting after, only just not in vain, and put it utterly out of the 
power of the honourable gentlemen who wanted to speculate by nine in the 
morning, or to speak before twelve at night, to put on paper the slightest 
hint of the points avalanched transversely through their heads. And he 
did it all with the utmost ease, and got to the end without turning a hair ; 
and in his after explanations, which were perpetual during the evening, 
adding notes to the astonishing text, he was as cool, quiet, and as little 
excited as though he had been merely answering William Williams a ques- 
tion about the benefits of economical administration in the purchase of 
tooth-pics for treasury clerks.—Votes on Parliamentary proceedings, 
April 9. 

Sineu.ar Discovery.—There is nothing new under the sun. The Ame- 
rican coffin which attracted so much attention at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and which by producing the vacuum by means of the air-pump, was 
thought to be an entirely new method of preserving corpses from decay, 
has been just proved to have been known in the middle ages. While 
demolishing, a short time ago, the old church of the ancient Welsh College 
at Helmstedt near Brunswick, a coffin made of lead, the lid of which was 
of glass of immense thickness, contained the body of a young girl appa- 
rently about twelve years of age, which still preserved every appearance 
of youth and freshness, although the coffin bore date 1461. A private let- 
ter from a bystander tells us that— 

“The face and figure of the child were perfect a#fn Hife; not a single sign of 
decay being visible throughout the whole person. The cheek preserved its de- 
licate rose-tint—the forehead its snowy whiteness. The hair, which was of a 
beautiful gold colour, was parted on the brow and fell in long ringlets over the 
bosom, crisp and fresh as though the child had lain down to sleep the moment 
before. The dress of white satin embroidered in gold flowers, the shoes of white 
velvet, the lace apron, all seemed bright as if newly purchased ; and more as- 
tonishing still, the bunch of lilies held in the hand of the corpse still looked as 
fresh and moist as though the dew still hung upon it. The workmen engaged 
in the demolition of the building were struck with awe, and immediately went 
in quest of the chief magistrate of the place, who soon arrived on the spot, ac- 
companied by several of the inhabitants. y gpaptnerivn | the worthy function- 

aving recently been made the victim of a practical joke in the town, and 
being half suspicious that the same thing was intended, would not believe in the 
reality, and seizing a spade from the hand of one of the workmen who stood 
near, dealt a heavy blow upon the lid of the coffin, and smashed one or two of 
the diamond-shaped panes of glass of which it was composed. In a moment, 
and while yet we gazed, a thin cloud of dust or vapour, like a wreath of smoke, 
rose up from the coffin and dimmed the sight, veiling the corpse from our view. 
When it had disappeared, we gazed downwards in awe ; nothing remained of 
what had struck us with so much interest and wonder—all had vanished, and 
left nought behind but a heap of discoloured dust, a few rags of tinsel, and one 
or two dried bones !”’ 
The rage and despair of Herr W——, the great antiquary and savant of 
the place, knew no bounds. He did his best to collect the fragments that 
remained, and that same evening the coffin was conveyed to Brunswick, 
where it will no doubt form one of the greatest orn..ments of the museum. 
There appears no doubt that the high preservation of the corpse had been 
produced by the abstraction of all air from the coffin, and it is supposed 
that the child belonged to some great Professor of the University, who 
had performed the experiment in secret, as it is curious that amid all this 
ins and care concerning the body of the child, no means should have 
n taken to preserve her name from oblivion. No name is engraved 
upon the coffin, not even her initials—nothing but the date of the year in 
which she died or was buried (1461).—London Atlas. 











Girarpin’s WarninG Vorce.—Last Saturday we made brief mention of 
the late attack on Napoleonism, made in the columns of La Presse in 
Paris. We now subjoin a couple of brief extracts, showing how close is 
the resemblance between the new and the old Empire, 


“On the day when he caused himself to be named Consul for life, Na- 
poleon entered on a path necessarily leading to an abyss, It is true there 
were then, as there always will be, men stupidly servile, or led away by 
the contagion of fashion, who launched forth invectives against the revo- 
lution ; but before the end of the Directory, these dull tirades ceased to 
command any attention. There were also those far-sighted conservatives 
who thought everything going on admirably, because the newspapers were 
muzzled and the republicans were proscribed—because they could dine 
and digest in tranquility, go to the theatre, the Bourse, and the Palais 
Royal, without hearing any other noise than that made by street-criers, 
hawking in every possible form praises of the government. These hard- 
headed men did not know that ambition and despotism were more turbu- 
lent than democracy, and that all this scaffolding of peace, stability and 
security would come down with the first cannot-shot fired on the frontiers. 
They very soon found it out.” 

“Tn spite of all that was said to the contrary by the official reports and 
government jo of the time, the proclamation of the empire was 
coldly received in France, especially in Paris; and what conclusively 
proves that public opinion was unfavourable, is the extreme care taken by 
the government to repress all expression of it. The Tribunate was abo- 
lished, the Corps Legislatif voted everything without discussion, the Sen- 
ate watched but for a signal from their master, the journals which had 
survived the Consulate were delivered over to the surveillance of the po- 
lice, every work whatsoever was submitted to a board of censure before 
being printed, (which, however, was no guaranty against seizure of a book 
Sear eates of its author and printer after publication,) and 6,000 or 
8,000 police agents were employed, day and night, to pry into the actions 
and ons of citizens. 

& he found himself absolute, and felt sure of the future, Napoleon 
tried to unite all parties under his authority. He easily succeeded in 
rallying the indifferent, the renegades, the courtiers, the traitors of every 

y, all in short who, ten years later, aggravated their contemptible 
by their cowardly ingratitude. But as to the sincere royalists and 
republicans, he gained none of them. The first unceasingly reproached 


him with having usurped the position of their king, and the others never t 


forgave him for having destroyed their republic. And thus, it was the 


referred to a! 





| Aw Irntsu Lerrer rrom THe Dicores.—* C——South Australia Ap 6 
18hd and fifty too. My darling mother—here i am thanks be to the Lord 
| safe well at the goold ragings on the other side of the world glory be to 
' God my deerest mother we were all in sich reglar confusion after landin 
| at Sidny that I could not sit down to rite to You And my deer margaret 
| but I felt all as one as if was at home with you on the ould ground at 
K——australia isa quare place intirely. Not a taste like the County 
Monaghan or I bleeve any place else. But in my next letter I hope to 
' insinse you Into the whole consarn, the First day i and = Gordon begun 
| to Dig i turned up a nate bit of Goold nuggets the call them here, about 
| the size of your themble i inten plase God my darling Mother to send you 
this as soon as I get to Sidny and Find a dacent Captin of a Ship going 
| liverpool. We got a dale every day sence i think youl be freckened when 
'i tell you that I have the worth of 400 pounds this minit under the table 
| where I am riting waiting for the Escort, but my darling Mother tho we 
have good luck in regard of money i am afeared of the curse of God upon 
' gs all count of sabath braking us two jem andi thry too keep the sunday as 
well as we can i read the Prayrs and jem reeds the lessons by 
' ourselves under a rock near the River every sunday. Oh mother as long 
/as you Live go To church i would give $ my diggins For one sight of a 
Clargyman once more reeding the ould Prayrs fornint me i niver new 
what it Was to be in a furrin Country till I came up here. Theres a power 
of inglish and skotch but they are mighty Careless and Covechus. As 
jem says and its true they live Like haythins and dy like Dogs jem made 
Prayr and says it Every night me and him that God Almighty would sind 
a Minister into This place and i hope my darling Mother you and mar- 
garet will Pray the same night and morning theres a nate quite boy here 
that we know from linkinshire a Carpinter and he says if a parson comes 
he will bild a house for him for Nothing theres a man bigher up the River 
a methodist I think one of the Diggers who Prophesisies that if the sun- 
,days is not better kep weell have a plage or a fammen before 
| we are much oulder And its no wonder. Deer Mother I don’t forget you 
| tho far A way. When I make a Little more money here i dont intind to 
| forsake you but to go Home once more and bury you dacintly with the 
Help of God. give my love to James Kirke likewise to his wife Mary to 
my deer margaret and accept the same yourself my darling Mother above 
the World and Remain your Obadient and Affecktionate Son James 
J——. Nota Bania i promised to rite to the emagration chaplin at liver- 
pool sind him this letter and tell him I will soon send him a long a count 
of what i am doing.” —London Paper. 











SOMETHING MORE ABOUT HORSES.—If horses will not eat their oats, mix 
it with chaff and beans ; a sprinkling of salt is a good thing, and so are 
| cut carrots. In Austria, they give their horses small doses of arsenic, but 
| I should not like to try it. I once had a mare so thin as to be a disgrace 
to any stable, yet so fast and high-couraged, and with such sporting points 
about her, that I could not make up my mind to get rid of her. Yet she 
was the plague of my riding life. a pertect Rosinante. I tried everything 
I could think of, but what with rejecting her food and fretting over her 
work, she was nothing but a bag of bones. At last, chance brought me 
acquainted with a noted character, now no more, Dick Wetherall, the 
trainer. ‘‘ My Lord,” said Dick, who always used this form of address as 
a matter of refined diplomacy, “ I’ll tell you what you go and do with her. 
Take a lot of barley, a good lot on it. Power some b‘ling water on it jist 
enough to cover it. Then putt it, or leastways afore you putts the biling 
water, putt the barley in a glazed pan so as nothing of the steam can git 
through, and there let it soak. Next morning go and putt some molasses 
in along with it and stir it allup. Don’t trust your groom to do this if 
he ain’t one of the right sort, cos he’ll eat the molasses if you do, or per- 
haps take ’em ’ome to his missus, When you’ve made this mixture up (it’s 
like a stiffish pudding it is, when its’s made right ; or a jelly as you may 
say), give her a lot on it, mixed in with her corn, and if she don’t slobber 
that into her and get fat on it too, never you trust me again. Let her 
have four or five feeds on it a day.” Such was the summary of Mr. 
Wetherall’s wisdom, and the best advice I can give the reader is, in the 
words of the Duke of Wellington to Sir Charles Napier, “ If you under- 
stand these instructions, go and execute them.” 

One evil, however, it may be well to guard against. It is apt to teach 
horses the abominable trick of crib-biting. The sugar soaks into the wood- 
work of the manger, and they will keep on gnawing to get it out. To 
prevent this, a manger of polished stone is best, or one lined with ainc. I 
was apprehensive that the constant use of sugar would spoil the h fr 
other food if obliged to return to it, but it has not this effect. I have 
found, too, that nothing will improve a horse’s mouth and temper, more, 
than giving him now and then a lump of sugar. Barley, however is 
a bad thing for fast work. To check crib-biting a muzzle is better than a 
strap. 

Horses should not be fed immediately on their coming from their work, 
as they are nearly sure to blow upon their corn and leave it ; a pailful of 
water at a time is quite enough, and that should be given in the morning 
and evening. Now I will let the reader into a choice little secret. I had 
a very beautiful entire horse, an Arabian. I found it dangerous to take 
him into the park ; at last, however, noticing the sleepy effect produced 
on myself by a large glass of cold water, I bethought me of trying the ex- 

eriment on the Soldan. 1 kept him short of water in the morning, and 
Just before my ride gave him as much as he liked. The effect was most 
satisfactory. Timid horsemen, and old gentlemen who will ride high- 
couraged cattle, should have their horses watered in this way by their 
friends, whether they will or not. A bucket of water might have saved 
Sir Robert Peel’s life. I know one wilful old gentleman who always will 
ride horses that are too much for him. I gave my recipe to his son, and 
he told me that his father never got into mischief afterwards, “ though,” 
said he, “ he would never forgive me if he knew he had a bucket and a half 
of water under him.” — The Roving Englishman. 








Tue SportinG Sotprmer.—The French cavalry were now galloping in 
forward movement all over the field, out-flanking our cavalry and infantry, 
pressing on our rear, and in all parts became inconveniently disturbing 
and obtrusive. To sportsmen, and the many home-bred seekers of action 
and excitement, I may here relate an episode of adventure, midst more se- 
rious matters of the kind, which occurred that morning. 

’ Lord Charles Manners, extra aide-de-camp to Lord Wellington, in a 
most sportsman-like manner escaped from being made prisoner. By hard 
work his horse had been knocked up, and he rode to the rear, where be 
had posted his fresh one, to get a remount: on returning, he met an officer 
of artillery, who informed him where he would find Lord Wellington (this 
was on the hill immediately above them, over which he was retreating 
with our troops) ; the artillery officer, however, advised him by no means 
to go in a direct line, as he must, in such case, throw himself and his newly 
remounted charger right into the range of fire of three French howitzers 
which had just opened upon our retiring columns. 

On this, Lord Charles, took a slanting direction, and turned the hill in- 
stead of going directly up it, but on rounding a small declivity he came 
plump upon two squadrons of French Chasseurs @ cheval ; he instantly 
drew up his horse (a capital hunter) from a canter to a walk, and at that 
pace quietly proceeded on to reconnoitre. On arriving within some thirty 
yards of the enemy, however, the French General, Déjean, commanding 
these troops, accompanied by four orderlies, had stationed himself at their 
head in advance, and called out, “ Que cherchez vous, Monsieur?” 

The gallant aide-de-camp replied, “ Milord Wellington.” 

The general immediately made a signal with his sword, pointing out 
Lord Charles to his orderlies, who galloped forward to take him; but he 
turned his horse, and, knowing the country, led them across a difficult 

and toward a nasty wide yawning water-course, still keeping the di- 
rection in which he believed Lord Wellington to be. The pursuing four 
pressed on, and when within hopeful distance of catching the pursued, to 
their astonishment they saw his horse flying in the air over the vast chasm, 
which, becoming to them an impassable barrier, brought them up to a 
stand-still. Alava, on the hill above, seeing the pursuit, and what was 

ing beneath, not knowing the confidence placed in his horse by Lord 
Charles, sent down some Spanish guerillas, who soon induced the baffled 
ursuers to return hastily under cover of their numerous friends, whilst 
Lord Charles, in a quiet canter, continued his course and joined Lord 
Wellington.— Random Recollections of Campaigning. 


Tue PatmerstoniaAn Catecuisms.—Lord Palmerston having announced 
that it would, in his opinion, be a most desirable thing that all candidates 
for Diplomatic Offices should be duly educated for their work, and should, 
from time to time, undergo Examinations, in order to prove that they are 
properly qualified, Mr. Punch and his Lordship have framed a series of 
questions, with which Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, has in- 
structed our representatives to provide themselves, and to which they 
are to be prepared to reply. The following are addressed to the young 
gentlemen who call themselves Attachés :-— 

1. Can you understand French when it is spoken to you?—2, Do you 
_ ordinarily comprehend an epigram, or if not, can you leok as if you did? 








—3. Have you made yourself master of the great doctrines of Cookery, of 
the lives of its professors and martyrs, and of the principal points in cu- 
sea polemics?—4. Can you copy a dispatch, without its contents leay- 
ing the slightest impression on your mind !—5. Give specimens of the pro- 
perly contemptuous tone in which an Attaché speaks of his Ambassador 

hind the back of the latter—6. Give imitations of the Ambassadress, or 
of any other member of the Ambassador’s establishment.—7. By what ex- 


g | cuses do you chiefly evade duty when you want to ride, pey a visit, or go 


to the Opera, instead of completing the papers entrusted to you, and how 
do you establish a good understanding with the physician to the Embassy ? 
—8. angers, by some unhappy accident, you were made Chargé d’af- 
faires in the absence of your chief, and naturally wished to shew your 
zeal and talent, in what way would you try to get up a misunderstand- 
ing?—9. Write a dispatch, acknowledging the receipt of documents.—10, 
Now, revise that dispatch, and correct the grammar and the spelling.—11. 
Revise it again, and try and make it say what you mean.—12. Copy it, 
without leaving out the principal word.—13. State your chief reasons for 
hating the Secretary.—14. State whether, in society, you assume the 
extreme butterfly, or the profound diplomat, and whether you talk en- 
tr’acte or protocol. Give specimens of each style.—15. State, upon oath, 
whether you ever reported yourself to have rather mystified Princess 

f not, what do you think of the diplomatic chances of the Ho- 
nourable Carnaby Spoonbill, who, at 22, boasted to that effect in Carlton 
Gardens.—16. What, do you suppose, is the use of you? 





Tue Darien Suir CanaL.—The surveys of the Darien route for the pro- 
Ship Canal, as made by Messrs. Gisborne & Forde, engineers of the 

ompany, may be seen at the State Department.—That work is certainly 
to be immediately commenced and carried through. The estimated ex- 
pense is only sixty millions of dollars—The enterprise is under the man- 
agement chiefly of Sir Charles Fox, of the house of Fox, Henderson & Co., 
of London. The same house has taken the contract for the great railwa 
in Canada, and has offered to take the contract for the road from St. Lo 
to the south-west corner of Missouri,--310 miles. 

The Darien Ship Canal is a work to be executed, before we shall have 
done talking and negotiating and disputing about the Nicaragua and Te- 
huantepec transits, and the railroads across the Continent, through our 
own territory. 

The Darien Ship Canal is to be 40 miles only in length, i.e., from port 
Escove to the port San Miguel. It will be 160 feet in width, and 30 in 
depth. This route now surveyed and selected was discovered only so re- 
cently as in 1851, by Dr. Cullen ;—and strange to say, this is to be com- 
pleted before the Tehuantepec transit, so long explored and brought to the 
notice of the world by the great Humboldt, and surveyed, too, in 1851, by 
Capt. Bernard. 

he British Government have given their approbation and countenance 
to this grand enterprise. The Company have a most favourable contract 
with New Grenada, and this is further secured by a treaty between New 
Grenada and England. This route is safe even from American filibus- 
tering.— Washington Correspondence N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





A Scrap FROM A JOURNAL KEPT IN Rome.-—“ I assure you ie ‘olocynth 
is a beautiful ruin—it was built for fights, and Mr. Fulmer! at Hel 
of a gabbler, an Emperor, filled his theatre with wi what a sight of 
marvels Mr. B., oh, so superb!—the carraway, and paring, and the jelly 
and tea cup, which are all very fine indeed. 

“ The Veteran (which I used foolishly to call the Vacuum till I had 
been there), is also filled with statutes—one is the body of the angel Mi- 
chael, which has been ripped to pieces, and is therefore said to be Tore so— 
but I believe this to be a poetical fixture :—the statute of the Raccoon is 
very moving, its tail is prodigious long, and goes round three on ’em— 
the Antipodes is also a fine piece of execution. 

“ As for paintings there is no end to them in Room—Mr. Raffle’s Trans- 
migration is, I think, the finest—-much better than his Harpoons :—there 
are several done by Hannah Bell Scratchy, which are beautiful ; I dare 
say she must be related to Lady Bell, who is a very clever painter, you 
know, in London. The Delapidation of St. John by George Honey is very 
fine, besides several categorical paintings which pleased me very much. 

‘“‘ The shops abound with Cammyhoes and Tallyhoes--which last al- 
ways reminded me of the sports of the field at home, and the cunning of 
sly Reynolds a getting away from the dogs. They also make Scally hol- 
liesat Rome, and what they call obscure chairs—but, oh, Mr. B., what a 
cemetry there is in the figure of Venus of Medicine, which belongs to the 
Duke of Tusk and eye—her contortions are perfect. 

“ We walked about in the Vicissitude, and hired a macearoni, or as the 
French, alluding to the difficulty of satisfying the English, call them a 
“ lucky to please,” and, of course, exploded the Arch of Tights and the 
Baths of Diapason. Poor Lavy, whom I told you was fond of silly quiz- 
zing, fell down on the Tarpaulin Rock in one of her revelries—Mr. me 
suid it would make a capital story when she got home, but I never heard 
another syllabub about it.”.—- Theodore Hvok’s Ramsbottom Letters. 





A PosstsLe DiLEMMA.—I hasten to relieve the anxiety which the initial 
paragraph of my letter may have caused, by announcing his Imperial Ma- 
Jesty’s recovery from the topical indisposition therein spoken of. It was 
really a more serious matter, than citizens of a regular constitutionally 
governed Republic, might, at first blush, take it to be. Louis Napoleon is 
the Government, the State in fact. Now suppose that the secret prepara- 
tions that are always going on for a revolution, that must some day break 
out against the present despotism, had been in such a state of forwardness 
a fortnight ago as to warrant an attack on the Tuileries. Its present oc- 
cupant once said in anticipation of such an event, and in allusion to the 
unresisting flight of Louis Philippe and of Charles X., that he would resist 
an attack at the head of his followers; and again when rehearsing the 
Countess Teba’s qualities, that fitted her to be an Imperial bride, he inti- 
mated that she would bear a vigorous hand in defence of the Palace. Sup- 
pose now, I say, that the attack were to be made, when he should be si- 
tuated as he was a fortnight since, unable to walk, much less ta, sit on 
horseback—of what avail would it be to shout to his partizans the famous 
“ Je marche, suivez moi!” Ludicrous as it may seem to the Gods, it isa 
fact of solemn significance to mortals, that with an autocracy, the desti- 
nies of a country suffering under that form of misgovernment, may one 
day depend on an Imperial boil.—Paris Corresp. N. Y. Daily Times. 





Tue ImMoraLiry or Frencu Lirerature.—There is something to our 
mind specul arly significant in the naiveté of immorality which French 
novels and French plays often exhibit. The straighforward disregard of 
decency and horesty sometimes shown, is as nothing compared with the 
little expressions which escape the unconscious writer. The one may be 
supposed necessary for the * interest” and ‘“ excitement” of the work, the 
other is a real betrayal. A novelist, for example, may make his black- 
guard interesting and his cut-throat amiable, without our inferring that he 
is destitute of moral sense ; as an orator may talk terrible nonsense about 
“ tyrants and the “ vile multitude” without our suspecting a deficiency of 
human sympathy. But as you detect a man’s insincerity by the twinkle 
in the corner of his eye, and a certain indescribable something in the accent 
of his voice, so may you detect the writer’s moral standard in an occasional 
phrase. To our minds, there is nothing more impure in Balzac, who dealt 
liberally in hideous subjects, than his describing one of his heroines (a 
virtuous and model mother) as having for her son the winning ways of a 
courtezan,—elle avait pour son fils les graces d’une courtisane! It is 
but a phrase, but what a state of feeling it implies! 

We were led into this moralizing x a passage in the young Dunyas’s 
new volume of Contes et Vovelles. The story from which we take it isa 
pretty, and, in what is called “ the moral,” a moral story ; but the wacon- 
scious revelation we leave for your judgement ; a married woman fs wri- 
ting to her lover, explaining why she will not follow him. “I am not 
free,’ she says ; ‘ my family, society, public opinion, and, must I say it ? 
my husband, too, have claims on me : Je ne suis pas libre, j’appartiems 
ma famille, au monde, a V’opinion, et dois-je le dire? Amon man! The 
quiet, careless way with which the husband is slipped in here among; the 
considerations wh‘ch prevent herelopement, isamazing. Pauvres maris ’ 
—Leader. 

New APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ASSURANCE.—One of the raost 
novel, but by no means one of the least useful, applications of the pr inci- 
ple of assurance, is that of providing against all the numerous diffic alties 
and contingencies which beset the sale and mortgage of land. It might 
be questioned whether this is a kind of business which could be. legiti- 
mately or profitably transacted by an assurance office, were it ‘aot that 
the success of a society, which had been several years in existence, and 
whose main feature is the assurance of imperfect titles, bas placed the 
matter beyond all doubt. We allude to the Law Property Arsurance and 
Trust Society, which occupies no mean place among the mod‘-rn »ssurance 
companies of London. The object for which it bas been established is 
carried out in various ways. For instance, it remedies dfects in titles by 
assuring such as are good holding ones, but unmarketa’sle in consequence 
of some legal defect ; it assures the value of mortgag‘<l property, in order 
to make loans perfectly secure, aud to enable borrowers to obtain a larger 





| advance ; and it likewise undertakes to pay off a mortgage or loan at 
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stated periods, so that the property may go to the borrower or his family 
unencumbered. The society also offers to confer important advan on 
rsons interested in leasehold, copyhold, and lifehold properties. When 
a lease expires, or a life drops, this description of property is lost to the 
owner. Now, the society engages, when either of these events happen, to 
pay the value of the property. or to put in new lives ; thus, as the pros- 
tus states, practically converting such properties into the value of 
Feeholds for all purposes of sale and mortgage.’ These undeniable boons, 
which are well worthy of being secured by the payment of a fair amount 
of annual premium, cannot but greatly assist the legal profession and 
others in the management of property.——London Atlas. 





A Larce Contract.—The enterprise of running the mails on the Mis- 
sissippi in low pressure boats, is one of greater magnitude than those not 
conversant with such matters dream of. The services stipulated to be per- 
formed by the contractors, will require the outlay of a million and a half 
of dollars for a fair start. The contractors are to have thirty new boats, 
all greatly novel in their construction ; sixteen being of seven hundred 
tons each, and the rest one hundred and fifty tons. One of the large boats 
will leave New Orleans and Louisville daily at 5 p.m., carrying the through 
mail express, while the smaller boats will ply daily in sections of the route 
only, in connection with each other, carrying the way mails. It is esti- 
mated that the entire cost of running this line, keeping it in repair, insur- 
ance, &c., will reach the high figure of $11,900,000 in the whole four years 
of the duration of the contract ; of which the Post Office Department will 

ay but $1,800,000 in all, leaving the community at large to make up the 
hes with a margin for profits by passage and freight payments.— 
Washington Republic. 

A Nice Powr.—A singular life insurance case will, it is said, soon be 
reached in one of the Boston courts. A life insurance eg! is sued for 
a policy which they refuse to pay. The person whose life was insured 
committed suicide, and the policy of all life insurance companies contain 
a clause that they will not pay in case a man'dies by his own hand, or 
while fighting a duel.--In the present case, the claimants allege that the 
suicide was committed while in a state of mental derangement; and it 
will be for the Court to decide whether, in case there is no other bar to 
payment, suicide under such circumstances comes within the exclusion of 
the company.— Exchange paper. 








Tut Foou’s Decisiox.—A poor beggar in Paris, being very hungry, 
stayed so long in a cook’s shop who was dishing up of meat that his sto- 
mach was satisfied with only the smell thereof. The choleric, covetous 
cook demanded of him to pay for his breakfast. The poor man denied it, 
and it was referred to the decision of the next man that should pass by, 
who chanced to be a notorious idiot. He determined that the poor man’s 
money should be put betwixt empty dishes, and the cook recompensed by 
its jingling, as he was satisfied with only the smell of the cook’s meat.— 
Fuller. 

Tue Dome or Sr, Pavi’s CatuepraL.—Mr. Parris, the artist, has just 
completed his floating gallery in the cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to 
carry out the important restoration of the paintings of Sir James Thorn- 
hill which adorn the interior. The paintings, which have long been obli- 
terated, owing to a leakage in the upper part of the dome, represent the 

rincipal events in the life of St. Paul, in eight compartments of the cupo- 

. It is said to be the intention of the Dean and Chapter to follow up 
the ideas of Sir Christopher Wren to the fullest extent. 


PROBLEM No. 229, sy N. M. 
BLACK. 





























WHITE. 
White to play and compel Black to give Checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 228. 


White. Black. 
K moves. 


ausvene~ 
RARER 


’ b. : 
& Ktto Q B4ch. _ 

The game is thus drawn by perpetual check. Black’s King being driven 
and round the board, in a circle, after the fashion of the eapeine » Fnac man 
daily given at the Hirroprome. Our ingenious friend, the author, aptly terms 
this Problem the ‘“ Circus.” 














WANTED, 


NFORMATION RESPECTING CHARLES BLACKHALL, formerly of Northmor 
I Wellingford, Berkshire, who left in Februasy, 1836, for America, and landed 5 ico ten 
As it is supposed the said Charles Blackhall is lead, ony person giving satisfactory proof ot his 
be ne will be rewarded for their trouble : or if he is stil living, he may hear of something to his 
vantage, by applying to Mr. 8. CHILDS, Harlem, N. Y. May 7—6t 





ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the § M f 
Place, Pi iptls, during the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 
we ret York, May's, 1803. loors from Bleecker street, 











W. BASSETT, Chemi poth aa. 

J st on the wh ay, bis"basiness will be reanoved fo €i eens: | 
way, where, njun 

TADMAN & CO. m with Mr. Tadman, 





p that, 

81 BLEECKER STREET, four doors West of 

it will be conducted under the firm of P. S. 
Apl. 23—4t. 





TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of brocuring a really good article of 


PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been s completes 6 for meer Jem. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
‘ ae ced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
N DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 

ie for quality coqnet ee arPensed. Also, received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups 
ces, Curr ef ow a, 4 og, how ie Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition, 
London D. Bdge y ; ree pote, arischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
Spanish ¢ Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of thai 
4&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and judge for yourselves at pemaiea 

GEORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothi 1 


ic Hall 
Wholesale and Retati. Store, 314 Broadway. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the follow ; 
Bottles formerly mae cents reduced to 25 ya low rates, viz : 


“ “ “lo “ “ 75 


Is the best article ever known for = Baldness, Dandruff, Salt 


: , Rheum, and all aff 
th a ections of 
, “ —. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected & permanent 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder of the age. 

Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, lite: a Bee ccmaverts Red, 

plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain the 

skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtu ~ 

yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. a a 

. BOGLES AmOLS fo ip Bl ay A am ¢ rare merit, its mild 
roperties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudd hi 

ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. a 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying th. 

wpe ‘ °° a eval . ope eee ee rendering it fair 

ese 8 have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are 

only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. considered to be the 

} May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanns, N. ¥.: W 

Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josern Bow es, Quebec ; Lyman, Brotuers & Oo., Torot u Leman & 


Cizxe & Co., N. ¥.; and his Agents throughout the United States and Cabada,* C8#70", 


and detergent 
he temperature 


75 cents. 
TACITUS’S HISTORIES. Notes by 


= PROFESSOR ANDERSON,” £ .«. = 


OST res announces to the citizens of New York, that he will give a Farewell Series 
M of his | peery oirees, prior to bis departure for London. , This is the last nity the 
peblic will have of witnessing his original incomprehensible | in Natural Magic, which have 
been acknowledged by three millions of the citizens of the U nited States to have no parallel in the 
world. He has been visited by the elite of the East, West, North and South—in every section of 
the country they have crowned his exertions with success unparalleled. 

On Wednesday, May 18, he will make his third and farewell appearance in the city, at METRO- 
POLITAN HA ti, when he will perform a number of new and startling wonders in Natural Magic 
and Experimental Phi y, and display the whole of bis brilliant oogerete. By desize of an 
immense number of the citizens of all religious denominations, he will deliver his opinion on Spirit 








ual Manifestations, and will give the believers in that mysterious theory an opportunity of knowing 
that their doctrine is either iss or true. In common justice to the communk j, it is time the mat 
ter was set at rest. The Rapping Table will be exhibited, the raps 
machinery explained, as used by the professional Spirit Rappers. : a 
Admission cards, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. Doors open at7 ; commence at 5. f 
Will be published, on Monday, a book of '25 pages, containing @ plan of the machinery, a full 
and explicit expose of the whole affair, and Professor Anderson’s Letters to the Baltimore Sun.— 
Price 124 cents. 


CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 


XTRAORDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Ascent of 
Mont Blane, pronounced by overflowing and delighted audiences the most magnificent enter- 
tainment ever produced. 
Open every evening. Admission 50 cents. 
gramme. 





ors mat 70’clock. For particulars see Pro- 
ye ; F. E. BURGESS, Agent. 





BANVARD’S GEORAMA. 

HE STUPENDOUS RUINS OF BAALBEC, the City of Beyroot—Moizul of Sidon, with 

other new and interesting scenes are added to the PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 

an addition of 12,000 square feet of canvas. Every evening at 8; Wednesday and Saturday after - 
noons, at 3 o’clock. "Exhibiting at 596 Broadway. Admission, 50 cents—Children, half price. 


‘AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


Occupying three large Stores—Nos. 187, 189 & 191 Water street, New York—the Subseriber is 
enabled to offer to the public the most complete assortment of Implements and Seeds suitable for 
the Farmer, the Planter, and the Gardener, that is to be found in the United States. 








GUANO—Just received per ship Grecian, first quality Peruvian Guano. 
SUPER. PHOSPHATE OF LIME, No. i, fresh from the manufactory. . 
May 14—3t. R. L. ALLEN, 187, 189 & 191 Water st., New York 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than fhree years, and is 
T now poamauinant by we A who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, ae —_ — rf ad of the articles daily employed in 
families. P ly and fi le, wholesale and reta’ 
ee ee ee '°Y DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 

581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 2th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, ‘o burp eight 
hours. 








MES; SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF YOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
secular, has decided to devote a few hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 





' RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 
Parties in the country wihies to remit, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 
Butterfield & Co., or Pullen, Virgil & Co. 


AMERICAN TOURIST TO EUROPE. 
NOW READY. 


A HAND-ROOK FOR AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE—Collated from the best 
authorities. Designed as an introduction to the European guide-books. Part First—Comprising 
preliminary information, and outline of a Tour in France and Italy, via London. By Rev. Ros- 
well Park, D. D. President of Racine College, Wisconsin. 12mo. 75 cents. 

LAYARD’S NEW WORK ON BABYLON, &c.—Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh, and Re- 
searches at Babylon ; being the result of a Second Expedition to Assyria. By Austen H. Layard, 
Esq., author of Nineveh and its Remains,’’ &c. In octavo. Illustrated with four hundred en- 


gravings. Price $450. 
Uniform with the above— 


NEW EDITION OF LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, with numerous Illus- 
trations. Complete. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. 

BEECHER’S REVIEW OF THE “SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 12mo. pape 
P rade. bea COMMENTARIES ON THE HEBREW LAWS AND POLITY. 

vo., cloth $2 50. 

The — and design of this work is to exhibit and illustrate the genius and excellence of the 
——: ebrew polity, and to trace the Hebrew laws and culture on the subsequent civilization of 
mankind. 

JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN CRUISER. By Horatio Bridge, U. 8S. N. 
Hawthorne, Second edition  12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 

BEHIND 1HE CURTAIN, a tale of Elville. 12mo. cloth, $1 25 

RURAL ESSAYS. By the late A. J. Downing. Plates. 8vo. cloth, $3. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place. 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC. 
Secular Music.—Novello’s Especial Editions for America. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With Symphonies and Ac pani ts, by Sir John Stevenson. 


This Edition, the most gumpiate yet published, contains the music to all the verses of each song, 
other editions merely giving the music to the first verse, and the words only to the remaining ones. 
Many of the Melodies are, in addition, harmonized for two, three, or four voices. The original 





r, 25. 
1 vol. 


Edited by N. 
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luced, and the whole |“ We think 


| restoration of Shak ‘s 
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Dublin Edition can therefore be had at 389 Broadway, and, by ordering Novello’s edition, of all 
Music Sellers in the United States. Either intwo volumes (400 pages) at $2 each. elegantly bound, 
ith ae. emblems in green and gold; or, in 24 numbers, containing either three or four 
Rome! Duets, at the low cost of 19 cents for each number. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND, adapted to their Appropriate Melodies, arranged, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, by G. F. Graham, T. H. Mudie, G. T. Surenne, H. E. Dibden, Finlay Dunn, 
&c. Illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and Critical Notes by Farquhar Graham. In 4 


Hes. puge 13c. ; or in 3 vols., price $1 75c. each. 

NOVELLO’S CATALOGUES, viz:—No. 1. Organ Music. No. 2. Sacred Music (English 
Words). No. 3. Music for the Use of the Choral Societies and Choirs. No. 4. Instrumental Mu- 
sic. No. 5. Vocal Music (Secular). No. 6. Sacred Music (Latin). Tobe had gratis, at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded by Mail, on receipt of one cent for postage of each catalogue, or six cents 
ior the catalogue complete in one volume 


NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, _ 7" 
By N. Parker Wiis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
Just issued, New Editions of - 


RURAL LETTERS, &c. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, — ‘* “ « 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, 3 iq 
HURRYGRAPHS, &c. = i 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, ee ” 
THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents.* 
LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. ByT.S. Arthur. 1 vol. 16mo. ($d thousand.) 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S ; or The Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 

8vo. hird Thousand.) 


AMERICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of ‘‘ Field Sports,”’ 
&e. ty illustrations from Nature, on wood, by the Author. 1 vol.12mo. $1 25. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. Embracing a Picture of the social life, conversations, modes 
of thought, habits, style of living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace, author of ‘ Hungary in 
1851.’’ 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

poBrs HOOD AND CAPTAIN KIDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters. 





— 


ae 





on. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 12mo. 
NOW READY, 
THE NEW YORE QUARTERLY, FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 


Official Documents plating, to the Fishery Question; The Rival Dynasties in France: Sparta 
and the Dorians ; National Music ; American Poetry and Foreign Reviews ; Flaxman’s Outline 
Drawings ; Miscellanies in Science ; Review of the Life of Roger Williams ; C 


ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 


NOW READY— 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


To 
- — TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 
rom the early Manuscript Corrections in a f the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John 
Payne Collier, F.8-A. I vol. I2mo., clot, with fac simile of the . $150. 
** It is not for 4 moment to be doubted, we think, that in this volame @ contribution has been 





made to the clearness and accuracy of Shakspeare’s text by far the most iperee of any offered 
since peare lived and wrote.’’—London Examiner, Jan. 29, 1853. 
Tey challenge any one to look at the alterations which they su; and not at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of criticisms, the 


Judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonished how 
these things could so long have missed our grasp. We have ok in all probability, a genuine 

ge, in at least a thousand places, in which he has hitherto been 
lon Atheneum, Jan. 9, 1983 





misunderstood. ’?— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. by Jos is 
Rotor. Svein Thaw. Clete, ee Be y Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. 


** It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of fac i rrangement, 
with a lively and flowing narrative.” —Journal of nme Rag sthedical end lacié fo a 
jan a S ee. = — | ay seme has exhausted that most thrilling and exciting theme. 

ny ner wor Th su ctis asi b le Q » 
the Roman Empire.’’—Salem Freeman. nnprobable ao a new History of the Destine end: Vas 6 

ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Pas i . . 
volume Two. Price $1 25 oa y Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. In one 

** The book is a perfect picture o estern Manners and T F occasio! 
many a hearty laugh in the reader,’’—Hartford Daily “oa: Adventures, and will » 

“The author, while displaying a decided talent in literary execution, is evidently at home, 
and in enjoyment, among the scenes and incidents he so graphically describes ’’—Springfield Dai- 
ly Republican. : " 

ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION OF 

NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of K 
M. D. New and revised edition, with Tlustrations by Darley. Yama ae a & om 

** It truly deserves the larity it enjoys. The characters are all powerfully drawn, and the 
story throughout is of the most thrilling interest.’’— Boston Christian Freeman. , 

“There is no other novel that gives such a faithful picture of Western Frontier Life : such trath- 
ful portraitures of frontier characters, and such hofiest unvarnished representations of the Indian 
character.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

ALSO, BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited by George FE. Baker. With 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest style of the art. 3 A. & 8vo, cloth, each pp. 650. 
Per vol., $2 50. ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; full calf extra, $4 50. 

JUST PUBLISHED-— 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky, 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

‘The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where a misapprehension of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous conclusions. 
Mrs. Pulszky kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes.’’—Journal of 
Commerce. . 

‘*They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season.’’—N. Y. Tribune. ad ° sad 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

“Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenerating into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons.” —Detreit 


Daily Advertiser. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. ” 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accwmulated Surplus. 


cus Company has dapestied 100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important siest to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


after Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpow Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icrroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 








J. Phillips Phenix, \ 
Jobn H. Hicks, moe 








THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


HE leading principies of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire O ® constant anal. ef its own experience from time to time, 
h nature of the a. 
will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
net. & fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have been in force for three 


The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the hence | toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barctar, Esq., Chairma 
FREDERICK Morris, Esa. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Joun SHaw . 

Francis F. Woopnouse, Ese. 


Wituram H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
— 


Cuartes Bennett, Esq. 
HuGu Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Ese. 


Epauunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLement Tabor, » 
Tuomas West, Ese. 


Henry Eve, Esq. Taomas Witiiams, Esa. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Muss & Co. 


Messrs. CaRDALE, I.irre & Russet, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
BNMBOR. ooo cc's cee Gee oes . Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Halifax, N.S. ......... sof J. sree, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Gi. Jobe, WB... .2.s00. § ap. Seeen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviiand, F. Longworth, R. Hutc Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. § Hon. 7. Be arian. sy Dowson hineen, 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland,... 





ary Lite- 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. oe 


Among the articles in this (January) number, those on the Study of Words and Music will pre- 
eminently command the interest and admiration of the thoughtful reader. The article on Music 
contains much food for thought, and in its philosophy is sounder, in its tone more elevated t 
we ky which we remember to have seen in a serial publication.—Courier and Enquirer. 
ne of the articles treats of American art. It is very ably written ; nor is it often that we meet 
7 ae ey on art on either side of the Atlantic showing so much knowledge of the subject.— 
vening Post. 

In the present issue we find more attractive reading than in most of our old-established Reviews. 
The articles are guewely on topics of current interest, and from the pens of fresh and us 
writers. Among the articles we find ‘‘ The Genius of Emerson ” dieeriatontiog, but warmly ap- 
preciative of the Mystic Bard—‘‘ Life and Letters of Niebuhr,” a well-written and instructive 
sketch of the great historical giant-killer, &c. feature is an account of recent scientific 
discoveries, succintly drawn up, and with a knowledge of the subject. So is a brief summary of 
the contemporary literature of the last three months. We can commend this Review, for its catholic 
tone, its various culture, its freshness of thought and feeling, and the impartiality of its critical 
judgments.—Tribune. 

If the public do not Leyte oA support this work, we shall think they have no patriotism. A 
more various, salient and judicious as well as spirited American journal we have not seen for a 
long time. We commend ihe New York Quarterly to public favour, and are hopeful it will make 
a delightful change in the usual succession of plagiarised or namby pamby magazines which form 
our periodical literature. A work professing independence, thought and style—if at all true to it- 
self—should meet a cordial reception from all readers of taste and reflection.—Home Journal. 

Published by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., No. 8 Park Place. 


HARENESS’ SECOND LATIN BOOK AND READER. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 200 BROADWAY, 
<a 


el ~ ale’) PUBLISH THIS,WEEK— ‘ =f 
ee 4 LATIN BOOK—Comprising a Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and Rules for 


rature, 


6 ~ aan eee 





ug, and an Exercise Book, developing a complete Anylitical Syntax, in a series of les- 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the majority of those who read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sn’ t means 
to render them in some de independent, but what g tee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death | 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon death, the utmost 
amount of the cnvings of orn, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to its ral adoption 
he thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the Ser a death untold ad 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, of 1,100 Policies 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and nh a aoe ively recent ate: Be 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been pat upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the of —— 4 
ft most, the widow and the children Copsives of bim 7o ow depended for their ou on - 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, by ad ts and the free distriba- 
tion of Torte 4 - . of personal ne ond « aie, tanadl ane nt 
paced tema y- Be fy A t i to to the friendly voice of 
elvan ee wine oe y 




















sons and exercises involving the construction, analysis and reconstruction of 
Ament Harkness, A. M., principal of the Classical Deportment in the New England Normal In 

tute, editor of Arnold’s First Latin Book, &c., 1 vol. l2mo., price 87% cents. 

This volume is designed at once as a Reader and an Exercise Book. It is in its plan and ar- 
Are ent especially adapted to follow in its course of classical study, the author's edition of 
vaste 8 First Latin Book. It aims to introduce the learner to a true knowledge and appreciation 
= structure and spirit of the Latin tongue, and thus to prepare him to enter with success and 
pleasure upon the consecutive study of some Latin author.”’ 
D. A. & Co. publish, uniform with the above, the following approved Classical Books : < 

ARNOLD'S FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, by 

nen mos cents. 
4D’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, by Harkness. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo. $1. 

ARNOLD'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes. 12mo, $1. 

ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK. New edition, revised, 75 cents. a 

ARNOLD 8 GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION New revised edition. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD 8 GREEK READING BOOK. Edited by Spencer. 12mo, $1 25. 

BOISE’S EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 75 cents. 

BEZA 8 LATIN TESTAMENT. 12mo, 75 cents. 

CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES. Notes by Spencer. 12mo. $1. 

CHAMPLIN’S SHORT AND COMPREH INSIVE GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 75 cents. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo, 90 cents. 

CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. Notes by Johnson. 12mo, $1. 

KENDRICK’s GREEK OLLENDORFF. 12mo, $1. 

HORACE. With Notes, &c., by Lincoln, 12mo, $1 25. 

KUHNER’S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By Edwards and Taylor. New im- 
at ae } a $1 50. 

LEVY. t otes, &c., by Lincoln. 12mo. 

CDIPUS TYRANNUS oF SOPHOCLES. 








Map. $1. 
With English Notes, by Howard Crosby. 12mo. 


Tyler. 12mo. $1. 
RICOLA. Notes by Tyler. L2mo. 62 cents, 





TACITUS’S GERMANIA AND A 


warning, and therefore it is that th emay ii many who need it most to reflect 
= upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and Toad them further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided prefe the Di rely what they con- 
sider to be indisputable viz : of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
Latin by | ag t and the in ts accumulating surplus in this Provinee, thus combining the chief 
- | reasons which render one another, with those which must speak home to all 


Life 
who are interested in the —— 


grounds irrespective of person 
The two first reasons justify th: 


¢ Directors 
——, more eh mye oe than those of we 
8 an i the ‘ges of man: ? ; 
that a British office of six years oe <. offices having Branches in Canada. 
than the ‘‘ Canada” ex ‘ 


su; 
ta and inducing many to select this office upon public 








v5 ’ 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with an 
injure these or other trans , but solely to corroborate the assertion that 
of “‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best man offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with. 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the sa to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an incroase of would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by corr ce with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Sgeats 

ited, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 


to 
ex- 


Annuities and endowments are 


received in Deposit or for accum: at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further information, , Reports, or Tables of Rates, ly by mail to 
THOS. M. SIM S. Seer: . 
38King St., ton, C. W. 





For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
Ezra Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Saturday, Mey >> at Boe ik M., from her dock at the foot of Canal -street. 

paid or. 


No berth secu 

For freight or p having led accommodations for e! ce and comfort, ly to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & OO. 66 Wall street! 

Passengers are requested to be on board 11 A.M 

The Steamship BALTIC wil) succeed the 





PACIFIC, and sail 28th May. 
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THOMAS DIXON, 
HAS REMOVED HIS 
BANK AGENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
TO 68 BEAVER STREET, 
Api. Dh. BETWEEN HANOVER AND WILLIAM STREETS. 


NEW YORE SOCINTY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


SOCIETY LIBRARY unites Subscription Library, both for refer- 
"Trittce and circulation, AAT Ranldine nad News Rooms where a literal selection of Foreign and 
sais collection iy one of the largest inthis county, constantly inereased by the addition of 

The terms, :., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library 








Cc. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


FER 8. aanene.9 NEW YORK. 
FRancis BOURNE, . 





FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 


4 Subscribers continue to act as Agents for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
Persons at a distance 


and Packet 5 , lente New York. To 


before it is time to em , and fe uncertainty o} socsuting 2 pemea er 7 need « ON 
avoided. Hundreds during the ter have thus sav . , 
Our personal experience enables us, not only to make the best 


possible 
sions. needful information and advice, especially sabi election of accom Text 
Geen, Oh ee canting end venedh tenving Gis poss tor os to thoee taking out Indies and eb 
gratis, Orders for passages, accompanied by remittances, or Or change on be — ‘4 


answered. Arrangements made with fi 
Mahon nea paid. BOURN & MOOR $F Bown St. ¥. 
‘April 2, 6ms. 





wee Ane SANDFORD & OO. 


REIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apaus pam Co’s Great A 
FoR re New York. ‘6. 8, & Co. are prepared to ansact the following wine vranches of 
bueiness—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from beh the world. The Collec- 
tion of Debts, Claims, Legacies, D &c. and the transaction, Ny yey of the leading 
connected therewith. Drafts for x lecue se able at every Town or 
in the Halted Kingdow of Great, Bciiaie ond Ireland . Tena of Uredit ingued = eens, 
are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds iad Valuable oe 
ages forwarded by every Steamer and fnwared the lowest fics ol private 
confidentia] business with fidelity and 


EDWARDS. SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 








A‘ ACT 4 Abr 12 103. AMEND THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 


f thy of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, Do enact as follows : 
it, Bie Larisltve Powers of the © * ration of the City of yd York, shall be vested in a 
dermen and a board of Councilmen, who, together, shall form the Common Council of 


lderman from each ward, who shall be elected by 
Sa people (Bee dye ag ng two years The Board of Councilmen shall consist of sixty 
members, yoy ype districts, who shall be sworn into office on the first Monday 
in January ext, succeeding their ‘election, ands shall hold their office for one year, and shall re- 

same compensati Ider: 

“ha. The The members of me Beard of roses first elected beg wf this act shall be classified as fol- 
lows :—On or. before the first Tuesday in December onccesding Se rext i ~ election, the Clerk 
of the City and County of New York shall, in the presence of the Mayor, Recorder and’ Comptrol- 
ler, ora sent, draw from a box, to be provided for the Dirpose in L 4 two ballots 
shall have Been 6 having thereon respectively, aoe the wo ”’ or the word “‘ even,” 
one ballot ; “ey drawn — have thereon the word oda" then the term of office of 
the Se cbesen op were an odd numerical designation, shall expire on the first 
Monday of January, oné (oe pene endired and fifty-five, and in case the ballot having there- 
on the word ‘‘even’’ shall be drawn, then the term of office of the Aldermen having c aes nu- 


electi 

a" =a said city shall be divided into sixty districts of ‘contigu- 

ashe te lectin of Coco ual popi ion, each of which choose one Council- 

_—. The Yieeenen Council Ay 80 wastite city into such districts on or before the first Mon- 
Se te September next, and thereafter within one year after the State and National census shall 

ve been Le ag the Common  Gouneil shall = like manner re-district said city. 

— 4. Every or sppro any money or involving the expenditure of 
money not A Ak imperative under provisions of tate law, shall originate in the Board of 
Councilmen, but the Board of Aldermen may peepee or concur with amendments as in other 





f thirds of all the members elected to each Board shall be necessary to pass any 
act Srdignee pr Tevolun of of the Common Council, which shall have been returned by the Mayor, 


his Ly yo ames 
“a6 No Alderman shall hereafter sit or act as Judge in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or in 
the Courts of General or Special Sessions, | the City and County of New York ; but this section 
shall not prevent his exercising the power of a magistrate on the arrest, commitment, or bailing of 
, except that he cannot set the bail or discharge a person arrested or committed by ano- 


mY ri ferries, docks, piers and slips, shall be leased, and all leases and sales of petite pri 
and franchises, (other than grants of land under water, to which the owner yy the upland shall ~ 
pion right,) shall be m made by public auction, and to the highes bidder who will give 

ohumaie wee arity, (uo lease hereafter given, except as the same omy hy reuired noodiyf the covenants 
of the corporation beers fA onlin, shall be for a aor oe and all ferry 
leases shall be revocable by th ommon Council for m feeding neg! Soak to provide ade- 
accommodation. All factor requiring any ferry lease or Genstiee ler the ovilens of 

iis» act, shall be required to purchase, at a fair appraised valuation, the beats, buildings, and other 
of the former lessees actually necessary for the p' such ferry. Previous notice of 

all Lg 4 coved to in this section, shall be given under the ion of the omptroller tor thrity 


days, in the newspapers employed by the Corporation. 
rts No bids shall d from, © d to, any person who is in arrears to the 
upon debt or contract, or a S is a Scene as security or otherwise, upon any obli- 


9. om Soxpesesien. be expended by the corporation for any celebration, processi t 

1. - y ion, or enter- 

ARK, of any bind, or on any occasion, except for the celebration of the Anniversary of the 

‘ 4 the of B November, (Evacuation a Pere and the Anniversar <o = 
ational I ———. unless by the vote of three-fourths of all'the members elected 


the Common 
wt 10. No a Seocan, es the legal claim, ander any contract with the corporation, 
its employment, shall be allowed. 
a at at and policemen, shail hereafter be appointed by a Board of Com- 
of Mayor, Recorder, and City Ju 


Nan yne A 
12. All work to be done and all to be furnished the corporation, involving an ex- 
; of two hundred and fift; doll » shall be by contract founded on sealed bids or on pro. 


full period of ten ; and all such con- 
SS ven, shall be given to the 1 Senen bidder wi aieauate wacky. neh t ‘7 
be by the head a of departments ortning for tema fs de Presence of the 





and of the parties m: them as resent. 
shal} be a bureau in the ee oe prob — tof Finance, to to be called the * Aw Bureau,” 
and the chief officer thereof shall be ‘* Auditor of Acconn It shall revise, audit and settle all 
accounts on which the ee is concerned as debtor or ——~ a it shall keep account of each 
—— or inst the corporation and of the sums allowed —— ay and the same with 
for, to the The © to the Council once 





cil on: 
in in ninet days, the name and decision of the tue b yt onthe “ame together ~ ay Lo onion 
reasury shall vi ers for 


of the troller thereon. All moneys drawn from 
the expenditure thereof, examined and allowed by the Auditor and ay by the Comptroller. 
mi Every person who shall promise, offer, or give, or cause, or aid, or abet > causing to be 
be promised, offered or given, or P farnish, 0 or agree to furnish, in whole or in part, to be promised, 
offered or given to any member of the Common Council, or to any officer of the corporation after 
his election as such member or before or after he shall have qualified and taken his seat; any money, 
goods, right or action, or other pom or anything of value or any pecuniary advantage, present 
or perspective, with intent to influence his vote, opinion, judgment or action, on any q uestion, mat- 
ter, ca oceeding, which may be then ing, or Aen | by law be brought before him jin his 
official catacity, ey upon conviction, be imprisoned in a state prison, for a term not exceeding 
fined not five d dollars, or both at the discretion of the 
cour Ra ote in this section proven Snort who shall accept any a git. or any promise, 
or undertaking, to make the same under any agreement or undertaking, that his vote, opinion, 
ie or action shall be influenced thereby, or shall be given in any particular manner or upon 
on side of any question, matter, cause or proceeding then pending, or which may b 
po ‘ore him in his official capacity, shall, upon pond lh be disqualified from hold. 
ing ffice, trust or appointment, under the charter of the city of New York, and shall 
ing yp office, and shall be punished by imprisonment in a state prison not exceeding ten years, 
or by a fine not five dollars, or both, in the retion of the court. very 
pane ding gine either of the provisions’ of this section shall be a competent witness against 
y other person y ry n the same transaction, and may be compelled to appear and give evi- 
pm Aon before me Grand or in any court in the same manner as other persons, but the testi- 
mony so Jt = not be owed in any pr jon or p ag, civil or criminal, against the 











No en the Seoecvigers « shall be valid, unless expressly authorized by statute, and 
waka as are wate: by must be made in the manner provided in the twelfth section of this act. 

§ 16. All ordinary appropriations ‘aate for the support and government of the Alms House de- 
partment, shall, e the same on meee Fags be submitted to the Governors of the Alms House, 
to a board of commissioners, consi May: or, Recorder, Comptroller, the President of the 
Board of Aldermen and the President of the Board of Councilmen— 

—If the said commissioners approve of the eeoceee a shall re open the same to the Board 
¢ Supervisors ; if they shall disapprove of the same, they shall return t 

Governors of the Alms Houses for reconsideration ; and in case the said Governors shall, 
= a a. adhere by a vote of two-thirds of all the Governors then in office to the ori- 


propriations, they shall return them to the Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to report 
to the “Board, visors. 


$17. The Board of Education shall also submit in like manner all pion required by 
ropriations shall be 


$ x All such are of the charter of the city of New York and the several acts of the legislature 


them to the commissioners named in the last preceding section ; and appr 
subject to all the provisions of said section so far as the same may be appli 


amending the same or in any manner affecting the same as are inconsistent with'this act, are here- 


by r ied ; = so much ~f - parts thereof as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
law, shall not be , altered or modified in any form affected thereby, but shall 





continue and remain in full foros | and effect. 


- 19. The powers now vested in the Mayor, Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen, in granting and 


voking tavern licenses, er with all other powers and excise commissioners, shall be hence- 


forth vested in the Mayor, the Aldermen and Councilmen representing the district in which 


er} of the party licensed or to be licensed may be located. 
York, =e hy eae Mane pd 


This act shall oe reg ¥ the i Ce oa th the electors of the city ond county of Now 


the Tuesda: next succeeding the first Monda: 


June t whan ‘usd at fift; three. The tickets which shall be polled at ~~~ e > 


i, ° ‘inal poy on er the words ‘* Is a of cmentmeetn to charter,’’ or * 


7" Se FN ain Ky ee eee thereon at such el ba shall vets 
‘the ticket "Ta favour of amendments ° Eb atte tocene 6 a law; if a majority of 
such electors shall vote the dehet  agatas the’ the amendments to charter,’’ this act shal 1 be void. 
§ 21. The Common Council Gye havea omthouinnd ond directed to aeage 
ments, oe. for conduct and regulation of all all eledtions authorised un er 
the pro’ of this act, and in conformity, as far as may be, to the general election law. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, } 
SEcRETARY’s OFFICE. 


I have compared the preceding with the orteinel ine on Sip te es eee and do hereby certify 









the same to be a correct therefrom, and of the whole of w. 
Given sate wy Gant ont of office at the city of Albany, this day of April, one 
th d eight handred y-three, 
ARCHIBALD Bad, 
directed to be wil 
The Act was to be published, once a week, in all the and Weekly 
papers of y, until the 7th of June. By order of the Common ) 
D, T. V. E, Clerk C. C. 
New York, April 23, 1853. ap30—6t. 


William Prowe, fpr ay M. P 

Sir Wm. P | James Hartley, 

Matthew Ad, Esq., M. $b, Ross D. = Nani Bo, P. 
‘eulon, 

Swinton Bovut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Bensamin Henperson, Esq., Resident See’y. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE OCOOMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 


Paw ur Carrrat...........+++ +++ -£200,000 | Surrius anp Reservep Founp.. ... .£268,000 


Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


HIS_ Compan: formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (aly, qualified by hol: 
poy required per eher of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire —, © "settle 


losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
i ape Snens, Esq., Chairman. 


reLaY, Esq. on J ee » Depety One E. F. 8 Esq. 
B y, Esq. OSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., ANDERSON, 
ow Fasten, Esq. "ee Livingston, Esq | tus . Hamuton, Jr., Esq. 
LuuaM 8S. WETMORE, Boe 
A.ex. Hamitron, Jr., pa br the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Tuomas Beqnarp Brrcn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvue. Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 


ee ne + IN ae 


OSEPH Feaner, Esq., Chairman. 
THomMas Snsemaneien, Esq., ean buris. Ewart, Esq., ro oe Chairman. 


William Dixon, 7 Marriott, 

William Earle, =a Willies Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Gosres nant) Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, H ieee tiattedate, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood, pols Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Boutr, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS ac a eee 
Wiuam Boag, Esq. , Chairman. 
Grorce Frepericx Younc, a ee mene. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. on. F. Ponsonby, 
bat i. Esq. 
James M. Rosseter, Esq. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“A Saving Bank ror THe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 


This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


n United State avy and New York State Stocks with & OOMEFROLLES y 4 THE erate 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, 1 receive 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New “York and at tier ‘aiforeat Agenties 
Greases the tate. 





Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a mod 





extra p 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current eacome 
Medical Examiners in AT ay daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 


— setting sorth advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Femme Barclay, ©. E. Habicht, 
ames Boorman, F. C. —* 

Jone J. Palmer, A. G. Sto 

Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gail , Jr. 

John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 

Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. S. 8S. KEENE. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


rooms, $300. From 
An experienced surgeon ‘attached to each shi 
No berths can be secured until paid for. ” 





Doepnemarnamar tenses 
The ADRIATIG eee ahe teres 0 aee-ceeeheeees oh Gearon. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Bo 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, N " 
BROWN, SUIPLEY it 00, Ure eae 
ing’s rms 
J. MONROE & CO., 2 Rue Notre Dame ties Vicishoes Parte. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these s will not be eossuntahte for gold, Sve, 3 bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
ious stones o metals, ao Oy a tele on signed therefor, aad the value heres expéeeed 
rein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage .............+..+...$120| Second Cabin Passage.............+.+-. 870 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .. ++ eee ees 8100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. S08 
_ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains 
Pins 60040004 oepesessond Ca UDKINS. fact, ep.coe ce c00cses cond by 
ME om $00 Gn 00:0: 00000'% ree: tg: 5 Europa, . CUI @ape. Smannon, 
Asia, ..... boone sonaheesd Capt. sa wedeeccccececcces oe OMpt. STONE, 
Africa, . .. anbek nmi Capt. ia Niagara,...4..+..0005 cee eee. Capt. LANG 
Those vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
From 
*y Dp Eee a) lk Oe + toe 000 oe 18th, “* 
Cambria iton . — ~~ Kye «+s. May 2th, “ 
DE coqpecveccoeres New York . Wednesday ee a Ist, ‘“* 
eh eck bes cee Ww Rens. achlccqceset) Game tn" 
LS Sonsnense .++.-New York... . Wednesday. ...... seecees June «18th, 
De a neebnd cam ROD s:00:0 00 000ccc sc EEEesesscccccccse ee a 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 


Specie, Jew 
Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof Sboreks 


e 
. freight or passage, apply to E. a ARD 


Bowling Green. 











THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


as INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
pubete cn guerentoes catty to the Office. 





Policies will hereafter be ed, entitling the assured, whether at the Lom, te of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future geome to ‘borrow upon aon to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without an or ‘sonal or otherwise; nor — the aim. (the 
iy security) be required to be lodged w with ao society, as each Joan wi will be endorsed 
e assured can at any time present his soisiy as each Sees ee 
co hal; the annual premium vatd east 4 giving bpd apaen+ B a 
ue. 
sapinente 9 ogee not c’ for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
i M. DF. BR. 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E88 Hugh Cro : John Moss, 
Jonepn npson, . C. Barclay, 
Charies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Boe, J A La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Montreal .........s0+...f Bfgime jocque, 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. yd tn C. Kinnear, Hon. 
pss BEIT H 8. Cunard, J . Tremain, H. P: 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, NW. B.......... § BLY: Bese, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § H.W, Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
’ E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


City ot Glasgow .. ‘ "Saturday, July 2 “ | City of Manchester. . 

Rates of (hte y 4 from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
ead bE forward state rooms, $55'—iucluding p' and d’sfees. For freight or passage, 
app 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 





verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
FROM PHILADELPH OM 
City of Glasgow... . Thursday, March 31, 1863. City of Manchester o% , March 30, 1853. 
City ot Manchester.. .Saturday, April 23° City of Gl aa Apel 20, 
City of Glasgow . .. Saturday, May 14, ** | City of Manc aR} ¢ -” 
City of M t June 1, “| City of Glasgow 4 > Tene * * 





, duly 6, * 





THOMAS b RICHARDSON 41 Exche N. ¥. 
9 Walnut Street, Phil ‘pbia” 
HENRY saemay, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas, 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 
Livabestteund with provisions. 





1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,RorsEeRT Craic, C PP 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2ist day of May, ao at ib tC) eet oem 


‘ A Bantiod pe WENT! 
It; rly coo! at 
“erin 0 Targesn.’ For freight or passage apply to 





em with their objections 


These steamers, built express] 


No 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-o' 
For freight or passage apply to 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM eign co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
the HUMBO 


mander, and DT, D. Lines, commander, will leate New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 
. Feb oe eee F 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first frat class, Tr eere ys SP a 
SE se 5b 
from Havre or Southampton to N ew York, frst class, . - f.800 


“ “ second alass,. . eee 122 £.500 
secured until paid for. An experienced sur, aan board. 


MORTIMER L ES grt) 1 Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN Agent, Hi 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & 00., , Agents, Southampton. 


And Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton oth going and returning, they offer to pomengens proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money 


These ships are all of the first < 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
T “GLASGOW.” — 





Passage Mone: iret Cabin ntoen Bente BONED 2 0590 20 200 see 800 00 
Ars do. ip do.) . 0 cap cocgpeasestocce Bae 
[Steward’s fee included. ] 


Y DOLEARS will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 


J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fall, but te 
communicate at once with the hes 





LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


The following ships, composing the line of packets under the subscribers, are in- 
r to sail from New York and from London on the iosen 4 i: throughout 
: gw AA at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Devas of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
Ts Lord Jan. 13, Mi 7 6 Av. 3, Dec. 18 3 3, June 23, Oct. 18 
Northumber » an. ay ng. ar. une . 
Southampton, ° Tinker, | Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29] Mar. 15, July 1, Oct. 2 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, * Sept. 22!/ Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 
endrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, = 16, Oct. 6] Aprill4, Ang. Nov. % 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20 | Jan. 6, Age. Ane. Dee. 
Amer. ingle, — er. 4, yay % fer , gan 2, a fed ~ as 1, Des. 3 
Devonsh: ove uly ‘ov. eb. 3, Sept. 
Vietoria, Champion, | April 21. ‘Aug. 1, Dec. 1|Feb. 17, June 9 Sept. 29 


erefor. Apply to 


JOHN GRISWOL 
E. E. NOseAy a 70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WIL 


BARING, (A) & CO., London, 














inne of oe : , 
oT hee oa cass preted the "nlicise which you presented 
me ita Bess hn rsarig eae ma nt 


id combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’ 


a here there is excess of acid in the stomach and hovels, producing the 
ggual concomitant) Fiatulency, Heartburn, Costvencss, veness, &c., the "Seles Reese 


a 
them as you may, in many cases~ however, in which I have administered pons Apesiens to he 


dren, they have it, and freq asked me to ne to repeat the 
or in ode dy it wil prove @ pi ontek done Ts ee Sains 
tuay be od tho slogaal pases ta Shieh ts oflered so Ce ake 2 +. 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. 

New York, March tst, 1540, 04 ole ea M. D. 

To Mr. James TARRANT. P arren street, N. Y. 


valuable remedy. are obnoxious to -- AQ 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON.........-Capt. E, M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposed Dates or Saitinc—1853. 
From New York. From Bremen. 


Breast eT 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 





, March 30 | W. hes oss M 

+ Apel z Hermann ba uted 12 

a ashi 9 

? Sane 2 peat 7 

* July 2% | Washington. . 4 
» Aug. 17 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading ee et mltne- 
An surgeon is hed to each steamer. 
Cee Suiges or gaaenge Cage MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st., New York. 
© A HEINEKEN 8 CO. & CU., Southampton. 
UO. 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. . 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Aiieuins Gh Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 


sail as follows— 


ptains. From New York. From 

a A ~ pp April T1..Aug. 11. .Dee. 11 | Jan. ‘May Beko. 
Waterloo,....... ...-Harvey.,.....-| Feb. 11..Junell. .Oct. 11 
nderwriter......... Shipley,.,.-..-. | Jam. 11, .May li. Sept. 1 
West Point,........ .Allen....... Mar. 11, ‘July ll. .Fov. ll 
These of th Le oe less, ond are commanded 

Thats cs ships are all of the ~ are all that can be desired in poh Reo oo and 


Jan. 26, 
Feb. 96: June 26 
Apr. 26. .Aug. 26. B..Oet 










ferniabed with every dessripton 
ig will be stri ly adhered to. ‘ 
Price of to 
pasgage to Live ork... 


KERMIT & CAROW, NX. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





SECOND L 
Ist of each 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al] requisite 
fart and convenience of passengers, snd commanded by men of experience in he 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


T= STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,”’’ Captain Cronan, will sail for Bermuda and St, Tho- 
mas, on 





. se eeeeneee SO 00 
eee eeccececeeseececees 1000 





Passage . ~~? to ie. ° 
Do. sd it. Thomas. 


For Fr Passag®, apply to, 
— soi ' E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


“Boos en is - without wines or 


ee 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


INE.—The L mayed ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
month,’ as follows 
New Yor . 

Ist January .........-seeeceeceeeee@ 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, Ist Ma: eee | 
Follansbee, master. } i ieee. Rilke oa ehicvihas Ga il 
ST. NICHOLAS, 9d S eneaeeeamneretieees 6th Mareb. 
B master. 


Pa ere a. 
eee lth November. 


'. 


iar 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Cenn, master. 





: 


= a 
i 


E 
i 


a a Be i 
wae Ist December... 2... 2 occccccscccsccss 


i 
3 
3 


uodrs. 
t for free from 
Se cckowinnes willbe fhctbebled fees om any charge) 


Bre 
f,§ 
vi 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 





to sail from New York 





ass, and are commanded by able and expertensed navigators 

Great care will be taken that th Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin .. now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 

liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 

or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are —_ 











